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| To her GRACE 
The Ducheſs of RIC HM ON b. 


MADAM, 


HE reputation that this play received on the 

ſtage, ſome few errors excepted, was more 

than I could well hope from fo cenſoriaus an age; 

from whom I aſk but ſo much neceſſary” praiſe, as 

vill ſerve, once or twice a-year at moſt, to gain 
their good company, and jult keep me alive. 


There is not now that mankind that was then, 
When as the ſun and man did ſeem to ſtrive 
( Joint tenants of the world) who ſhould ſurvive 2 
When, if a flow-pac'd ſtar had ſtoln away, 
From the obſerver's marking, he might ſtay 
Two or three hundred years to ſee't again, 
And then make up his obſervation plain. 
Dr Doxx. 


For it is impoſſible, in our limited time, (and I 
bring his opinion to back my own, who is, with - 
out compariſon, the beſt writer of the age), ta 
preſent our judges a poem half ſo perfect as we 
could make it. I muſt acknowledge, Madam, 
with all humility, I ought to have taken "more 
time and more pains in this tragedy, becauſe it is 
dedicated to your Grace ; who, being the beſt 
judge, (and therefore can, when you pleaſe, make 
us tremble), yet, with exceeding mercy, have par- 
doned the defects of THeEoDoSsWws, and given it 
your entire approbation. My genius, Madam, 
was your favourite, when the poet was unknown 4 
A A 2 e 
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and openly received your ſmiles, before I had the 
honour to pay your Grace the moſt ſubmiſſixe 
gratitude for ſo rious and advantageous a pro- 
tection. To let the world, too, know, that you do 
not think it beneath you to 'be officiouſly good ; 
even from the extremeſt heights, to diſcern the 
loweſt creatures, and give them all the nobleſt in. 
fluence you can; you brought her Royal High. 
neſs juſt at the exigent time; whoſe ſingle pre. 
ſence, on the poet's day, is a ſubſiſtence for him 
all the year after. Ah, Madam, if all the ſhort- 
lived happineſs that miſerable poets can enjoy, 
conſiſt in commendation only; nay, if the mot 
part are content with popular breath, and even 
for that are thankful 3 how ſhall I expreſs myſelf 
to your Grace, who, by a particular goodneſs, 
and innate ſweetneſs, merely for the ſake of doing 
well, have thus raiſed me above myſelf? To 
have your Grace's favour, is, in a word, to have 
the applauſe of the whole court, who are its no- 
bleſt ornament, Magnificent and eternal praiſc ! 
Something there is in your mien ſo much above 
that we ly call charming, that, to me, it 
| ſeerns adorable, and your preſence almoſt divine, 
whoſe dazzling and majeſtic form is a proper man- 
fon for the moſt elevated ſoul. And let me tell the 
world,. nay, fighing, ſpeak it to a barbarous age, 
(I cannot help calling it ſo, when I think of Rome 
and Greece), your extraordinary love for beroic 
poetry is not the leaſt argument to ſhew the great- 
neſs of your mind, and fulneſs of perfection. To 
hear you ſpeak with that infinite ſweetneſs and 
chearfulneſs of ſpirit that is natural to your Grace, 
is, methinks, to hear our tutelar angels: it is to 
bemoan the preſent malicious times, and remem- 
ber the golden age. But, to behold you too, 18 
to make prophets quite forget their heaven, and 
bind the poets with eternal rapture. yy 
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m—_—— pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and fo diſtinctſy wrought, 
T hat one might almoſt ſay, her body thought. 
Yeu, for whoſe body God made better clay, 
Or teot fouls fluff, ſuch as ſhall late decay, c 
or fuch as need ſmall change at the laſt day. 

Dr DoNN, 


Ziphares and Semandra were firſt your Grace's 
favourites: and though I ought not, Madam, to 
praiſe your wit by your judgment of my painting, 
yet I muſt ſay, ſuch characters every dauber can- 
not draw. It has been often obſerved againſt me, 
that I abound in ungoverned fancy. . But I hope the 
world will pardon the ſallies of youth. Age, de- 
ſpondence, and dulneſs, come too faſt of them- 
ſelves. 1 diſcommend no man for keeping the 
beaten road: but I am ſure the noble hunters that 
follow the game, muſt leap hedges and ditches 
ſometimes, and run at all, or never come into the 
fall of the quarry. My comfort is, I cannot be 
ſo ridiculous a creature to any man, as I am to 
myſelf : for who ſhould know the houſe ſo well 
as the goodman at home ? who, when his neigh- 
bours come to ſee him, ſtill ſets the beſt rooms to 
view; and, if he be not a wilful aſs, keeps the * 
rubbiſh and lumber in ſome dark hole, whither 
no body comes but himſelf, to mortify at melan- 
choly hours. But how then, Madam, in this un- 
ſuitable condition, how ſhall I anſwer the infinite 
honours and obligations your Grace has laid. upon 
me? your Grace, who is the moſt beautiful idea 
of love and glory; who, to that divine compoſi- 
tion, have the nobleſt and beſt natured wit in the 
world. All I can promiſe, Madam, and be able 
to perform, is, that your Grace ſhall never fee a: 
Play of mine that ſhall! give offence to modeſty 
and virtue: aud What 1 hvindly offer to the world, 

A? Kall 
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ſhall be of uſe at leaſt, and, I hope, deſerve imi. 
tation; which is, or. ought to be, I am ſure, the 
deſign of all tragedies and comedies, both ancient 
and modern. I ſhould preſume to promiſe myſelf, 
too, ſome ſucceſs in things of this nature, if your 
Grace, (in whom the charms of beauty, wit, and 

| ſeem reconciled), at a leiſure hour, 
would condeſcend to correct, with your excellent 


judgment, the errors of, 
"MADAM, 
Your GRACE's moſt humble, 
Moſt obedient, 
And devoted ſervant, 


NaT. LEI. 
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IT, long oppreſi d, and fill'd at laſt with rage 

M. J Ls mood, rebukes the age. * 

What loads of fame do modern heroes bear, 
For an inglorious, long, and lazy war ! 
Who for ſome skirmiſh, or a ſafe retreat, 
(Not to be dragg'd to battle ), are call'd great. 
But, oh ! what do ambitious ſlateſmen gain, 
Who into private cheſts whole nations drain? 
What ſums of gold they hoard, is daily known, 
To all mens coſt, and ſometimes to their own. | 
Your lawyer too, that like an O yes bawls, 
That drowns the market-higler in the ſtalls, 
That ſeems begot, concem d, and born in brawls, 
Yet thrives : 2 and his croud get what they pleaſe, 
Swarming all term-time through the Strand like bees, 
They buz at Weſlminſler, and lie for fees. 
The godly too their ways of getting have ; 
But nous ſo much as your fanatic knave + 
Wiſely the wealthieſt livings they refuſe, 
Who by the fatteſt biſhoprics would loſe ; - | 
Who, with ſhort hair, large ears, and {mall blue band, 
True rogues! their own, not God's elect, command. 
Let pigs, then, be profane ; but broth's allow'd; —_ + 
Poſſets, and Chriſtian caudles, may be good | 

et helps, to reinforce a brother's blood : 
Therefore each female ſaint he doth adviſe, 


With groans, and hums, and ha's, and goggling eyes, 
To [13 ham down, and make the ſpirit 775 2 
While, with his zeal tranſported from the ground, 

He mounts, and ſanctiſies the ſiſters — 

On poets only no kind ſtar e er ſmil'ds _ 

Curs'd fate has damm d em, ev ry mother's child: 
Therefore he warns his brothers f the ſtage, 

To write no more for an ungrateful age. 

Think what' penurious maſters you have ſero'd ; 

Taſſo run mad, and noble Spenſer ſtarv d. 

Turn then, whoe'er thou art that canſt write well, 

Thy ink to gall, and in lampoons excell ; 


Forſiuear 


8 P R OL O Gu x. 


Forſiuear all honeſiy, traduce the great, 

Grow impudent, and rail againſt the ſtate ; 
Burſling with ſpleen, abroad thy paſquils ſend, 
And chuſe ſome libel-ſpreader fs thy friend: 
The wit and want of Timon point thy mind, 
And for thy ſatire-ſubjett chuſe manking. 
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TuEOPDOSLT Us, Mr Williams. 
VARAN ES, | Mr Betterton. 
MARCIAN, Mr Smith. 
Lucius, Mr Wiltſhire. 
ATTICUS, chief prieſt, Mr Bowman. 
LEONTINE, Mr Leitherful. 


ARANTH'ES. 


Cnorvus. 
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PUrCHERIA, | Mrs Betterton. 
ATHENAILS, Mrs Barry. 
MARINA. | 
FLAVELL A. 


bl L IA. 
Attendants, Singers. 


The SCENE, Conftantinopte.. 


THE 


THEODOSIUSs: 


O R, 


THE FORCE OF LOVE. 


AH Bo SCENE I. 


A ſtately temple, which repreſents the Chriſlian religion, 
as in its firſt magnificence ; being but lately eſtabliſhed 
at Rome and Conſtantinople. The fide-ſcenes ſhew the 
horrid tortures with which the Roman tyrants perſecuted 
the church ; and the flat ſcene, which is the limit of 
the proſpect, diſcovers an altar richly adoried ; before 
it Conſtantine, ſuppoſed, knezls, with commanders abqut 
him, gazing at a bloody croſs in the air; which being 
incompaſſed with many angels, offers ſelf to view, wirf 
thoſe words diſtinfly written, In hoc ſigno vinces. I. 
ſiruments are heard, and many attendants. The mi- 
niſlers at divine ſervice walk buſily up and down, till 
Atticus, the chief of all the prieſts, and ſucceſſor 4 
St Chryſoſtom, in rich robes, comes forward with4 
philoſopher Leontine ; th: waiters in ranks bowing all 
the way before him. | 


A Chorus heard at a diſtance. 4Y 


Prepare, prepare! the rites begin; 7 
et none unhallow'd enter in! | 
The temple with new glory ſhines : 
Adorn the altars, waſh the ſhrines, 
And purge the place from ſin. 


Atticus, Leontine. 


Alt. H, Leontine ! was ever morn like this, 
Since the celeſtial incarnation dawn'd ? 

| I think no day, ſince that, fuch glory gave 

To Chriſtian altars, as this morning brings. 4 


* 
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Leon. Great ſucceſſor of Chry ſoſtom, 
Who now triumphs above, a ſaint of honour, 
Next in degree to thoſe bright ſons of heay'n, 
Who never fell, nor ſtain'd their orient beams ; 
What ſhall I anfiver ? How ſhall I approach you, 
Since my converſion, which your breath inſpir'd ? 

Att. To ſee this day, the Emp'ror of the Eaſt 
Leaves all the pleaſures that the earth can yield, 
That nature can beſtow, or art invent, 

In his life's ſpring, and bloom of gaudy years, 

To undergo the penance of a cloiſter, 

Confin'd to narrow rooms, and gloomy walks, 
Faſtings, and exerciſes of devotion, 

Which from his bed, at midnight, muſt awake him ; 
Methinks, O Leontine ! is ſomething more 

Than yet philoſophy could ever reach. 

Leon. True, Atticus; you have amaz'd my rcaſon. 

Att. Yet more: To our religion's laſting honour, 
Marina and Flavilla, two young virgins, 

Imperial born, caſt in the faireſt mould . 

That e er the hands of beauty form'd for woman; 

The mirrors of our court, where chaſtity 

And innocence might copy ſpotleſs luſtre; 

To-day, with Theodoſius, leave the world. 

- Leon. Methinks, at ſuch a glorious reſignation, 

I orders ſhould at once deſcend, 

In all the paint and drapery of heaven, 

With charming voices, and with lulling ſtrings, 

To give full grace to ſach triumphant zeal. 

| tt, No, Leontine: I fear there is a fault: 

For when I laſt confeſs'd the Emperor, 

Whether diſguſt, and melancholy blood, 

From reſtleſs paſſions urg'd not this divorce ; 

He only anſwer'd me with ſighs and bluſhes. 

*Tis ſure, his ſoul is of the tend'reſt make; 

Therefore I'll tax him ſtrictly. But, my friend, 

Why ſhould I give his character to you, 

Who, when his father ſent him into Perſia, 

Were by that mighty monarch then appointed 

To breed him, with his ſon the Prinee Varanes ? 
Leon. And what will raiſe your admiration, is, 

That two ſuch diff rent tempers ſhould agree. 


b-45 


* 


Sc. tv» Tus Foscz or Loves. It 


You know. that Theodoſius is compos'd 
Of all the ſoftneſs that ſhould make a woman: 
Ne almoſt like fear, foreruns his actions; 
And he will poiſe an injury fo long, 
As if he had rather pardon than revenge it. 
But the young Perſian prince, quite oppolite ; 
So fiery fierce, that thoſe who view him nearly, 
May ſee his haughty ſoul {till mounting in his face: 
vet did I ſtudy theſe ſo diff rent tempers, 
Till I at laſt had form'd a ect union, 
As if two ſouls did but inform one body : 
A friendſhip that may challenge all the world, 
And, at the proof, be matchleſs ! 

Att. I long to read 
This gallant prince, who, as you have inform'd me, 
Comes from his father's court to ſee our Emp'ror. 

Leon. So he intended, till he came to Athens ; 
And at my homely board beheld my daughter ; 
Where, as fate order'd, ſhe who never ſaw 
The glories of a court, bred up to books 
In cloſets, like a Sibyl ; ſhe, I fay, 

ſince from Perſia brought by me to Athens, 

Unſkill'd in charms, but thoſe which Nature gave her, 
Wounded this ſcornful prince : in ſhort, he forc'd me 
To wait him thither, with deep proteſtations, 
That moment that bereft him of the ſight 
Of Athenais, gave him certain death. 
But ſee my daughter honour'd with his preſence, 


Enter Varanes aud Athenais. 


Var. Tis ſtrange, O Athenais ! wondrous all! 
8288 the ſhrines, and wonderful the altars ! 

e martyrs, though but drawn in painted flames 
Amaze me with the image of their fulf*rings " 
Saints canoniz'd, that dar'd with Roman tyrants ; 
Hermits that liv'd in caves, and fed with angels; 
22 £ is wondrous all ! 10 

bloody croſs, in yonder azure 

Above the head of kneeling Conſtantine, 
Inſcrib'd about with golden characters, 
Tun /halt o ercome in this. If it be trac, 
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I ſay again, by heav'n, tis wondrous ſtrange. 

A: O Prince, if thus imagination ſtirs you, 
A fancy rais'd from in dead walls ; 
How would the ſacred breath of Atticus 
Inſpire your breaſt, purge all your droſs away, 
And drive this Athenais from your ſoul, 
To make a virgin room, whom yet the mould 
Of your rude fancy cannot comprehend ! 

Var. What fays my fair? Drive Athenais from nic! 
Start me not into frenzy, leſt I rail 
At all religion, and fall out with heav'n: 
And what is ſhe, alas! that ſhould ſupplant thee ? 
Were ſhe the miſtreſs of the world, as fair 
As winter-ſtars, or ſummer ſetting ſuns, 
And thou ſet by in Nature's plaineſt dreſs, 
With that chaſte modeſt look, when firſt I ſaw thee 
The heireſs of a poor philoſopher ; 

| [Recorders ready to flouriſh, 

I ſwear by all I wiſh, by all I love, | 
Glory and thee, I would not loſe a thought, 
Nor caſt an eye that way, but ruſh to thee, 
To theſe lov'd arms, and loſe myſelf for ever. 

Athen. Forbear, my Lord. 

Var. O cruel Athenais ! 
Why doſt thou put me off, who pine to death ? 
And thruſt me from thee, when I would approach thee ' 
Can there be ought in this? Curſe then thy birthright, 
Thy glorious titles, and ill-ſuited greatneſs, - 
Since Athenais ſcorns thee : take again 

Your ill-tim'd honours : take em, take em, gods 
And c me to ſome humble villager, 
If fo at laſt, for toils at ſcorching noon, 
In ing meadows, or in reaping fields, 
At night ſhe will but crown me with a ſmile, 
Or reach the bounty of her hand to bleſs me. 

Athen. When princes ſpeak, their ſubjects ſhould be 


ſent : | 
Yet, with humility, I would demand | 
Wherein appears my ſcorn, or my averſion P, 
Have I not for your ſake abandon'd home, 
Where I had vow'd to ſpend my calmer days! 


But you perhaps imagine it but little ug 


— 


n 
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For a poor maid to follow you abroad, 

Eſpecially the daughter of old Leontine! 

Yet I muſt tell you, Prince = 
Var. I cannot bear | 

Thoſe frowns : I have offended, but forgive 

For who, O Athenais, that is toſs'd 

With ſuch tempeſtuous tides of love as I, 

Can ſteer a ſteady courſe ? Retire, my fair; 


[Recorders flouriſh. 
Hark! the folemnities are now beginni 
And Theodoſius comes. Hide, hide thy charms 
If, to his clouded eyes, ſuch day ſhould break, 
The royal youth, who dotes to death for love, 
I fear, would forfeit all his yows to heav'n, 


And fix upon thy world, thy world of beauty. [Exeunt. 


Enter Theodoſitis, leading Marina and Flavilla, Call thre 
dreſſed in white ), followed by Pulcheria. 


Theo, Farewell, Pulcheria ! and, I pray, no more: 
For all thy kind complaints are loſt upon me. 
Have I not ſworn, ho world and I muſt part? 
Fate has proclaim'd it: therefore weep no more; 
Wound not the tend'reſt part of Theodoſius, 
My yielding ſoul, that would expire in calms ! 
Wound me not with thy tears, and I will tell thee, 
Yet, ere I take my farewell for ever, 
The cauſe of all my ſuff rings. Oh, my ſiſter ! 
A bleeding hone! the ſtings of pointed love, 
What conſtitution, ſoft as mine, can bear ? 

Pulch, My Lord, my Emperor, my deareſt brother, 
Why all this while did you conceal it from me? | 
Theo. Becauſe I was aſham'd to on my weakneſs. 

knew thy ſharper wit, and ſtricter wiſdom, 

Would dart reproofs, which I could not endure. 

Draw near, O Atticus; and mark me well : 

For never yet did my complaining ſpirit 

Unlade this weighty ſecret upon him, 

Nor groan a ſyllable of her oppreſſion. | 
Att. Conccalment was a fault. But ſpeak at large: 

Make bare thy wound, DW PT OI: | 


Theo, 


LA 
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Theo. Tis folly all, and fondneſs. Oh, Remembrance! 

* doſt thou open thus my wound again, 
from my heart call down thoſe warmer 
m die with ſhame ? Hear then, Pulcheria 
Some few preceding days before I left 
The Perſian court, hunting one morning early, 
I loſt myſelf, and "and af the company 
Still wand' ring on, as Fortune would direct me; 
L paG'd a rivuler, and lighted on 
e ſweeteſt follmde 1 ever ſaw ! 

When ſtraight, as if inchantment had been there, 
Tuo charming voices drew me, till I came 
Where divers arbours oyerlook'd the river. 
Upon the oſier bank two women fat, 
Who, when their tay Apa ended, talk'd to one, 
Who, bathing, in the cryſtal ſtream, 
But, A what t can paint that fair perfection, 
Or give a glimpſe of ſuch a naked nM 
Not ſea-born boars in the courts 
When the green nymphs firſt kiſs'd e coral lips, J 
All ella, f far, * waſh' d with orient 
Could, in my dazzling fancy, match her brightneſs. 

Art. Think where you are. \ 

Theo. Oh! Sir, you muſt forgive me. 8 
The chaſte enthuſiaſtic form appears, / 
As when I ſaw her; yet I ſwear, Pulcheria, P 
Had cold Diana been a looker on, N 
She muſt have prais d the virtues of the virgin. 
The ſatyrs could not for ſhe was veil d: 
Nothing immodeſt ! rom her naked boſom 
Down to her knees, the nymph was wrapt in lawn : 


But, oh ! for me, for me, that was too much ! M 
Her legs, her arms, her hands, her neck, her breaſt, BW T 
So nicely ſhap'd, ſo matchleſs in their luſtre ; D 
Such all- ection, that I took whole draughts Tl 
Of killing love, and ever ſince have _— Ar 


With ling' ring ſurfeits of her fatal 

Alas, too fatal, ſare ! Oh Atticus 

Forgive me; for my ſtary now is done: 

The nymph was dreſs d, and; with her two companion, 

5 defcry'd me, ſtrick'd, and fled away, 
Leaving me motionleſs, till Leontine, * In 


Sc, 1. Taz Foa o Lovr. 15 


Th' inſtructor of my youth, by chance came in, 
And wak'd me from the w that intranc'd me. 

Att. Behold, my Lord, the man whom you have nam'd, 
The harbinger of Prince Varanes here. 

Theo. Oh, Leontine ! ten thonſand welcomes meet thee : 
Thou foſter-father of my tender youth, 

Who rear'd the plant, and prun'd it with ſuch care 
How ſhall I look upon thee, who am fallen 

From all the principles of manlier reaſon, 

By thee infus'd, to more than woman's weakneſs ? 
Nos: by the Majeſty divine, that awes 

This facred place, I ſwear you muſt not kneel : 

And tell me, for I have a thouſand thin 

To aſk thee ; Where, where is m oodlike friend ? 
Is he arriv'd, and ſhall I ſce his face, 

Before I'm cloiſter'd from 8 world for ever ? 

Leon. He comes, my Lord, with all th' expecting joys 
Of a young promis'd lover : from his eyes l 
Big hopes look forth, and boiling fancy forms 
Nothing but Theodoſius ſtill before him; 

His thought, his ev'ry word, is Theodoſins. 

Thes. Yet, Leontine, yet anſwer me once more: 
With tremblings I demand thee, | 
Say,-Haſt thou ſeen ? Oh! has that heav'nly form 
Appear'd to thee again ? Behold, he's dumb : 

Proceed then to the ſolemn laſt farewell ; 
Never was man ſo willing and prepar d. 


Enter Varanes, Aranthes, Attendants. 


Var. Where is my friend ? Oh! where is my belov'd, 
My Theodoſws ? Point him out, ye gods, 
That I may preſs him dead betwixt my arms, 
Devour him thus with over-haſty joys, 
That languiſh at his breaſt, quite out of breath, 
* ms utter more. , 
eo. Thou mightieſt ure! | 
And greateſt bleſſing, hn kind heay'n could ſend, 
Lo glad my parting foul ! a thouſand welcomes! 
Oh! when I look on thee, new ſtarts of glory 
Spring in my breaſt, and with a backward 
nn tie race of luſty youth again. 
B 2 V. an. 
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Var. By heav'n it joys me too, when I remember 
Our thonſand paſtimes, when we borrow'd names; 
Alcides I, and thou my deareſt The/ers ; 
When thro” the woods we chas'd the foaming boar, 
With hounds that open'd like Theſſalian bulls, 
Like tygers flu'd, and ſanded as the ſhore, 
With ears, and cheſts, that daſh'd the morning- dew-; 
Driv'n with the fport, as ſhips are toſs'd in ſtorms, 
We ran like winds, and matchleſs was our courſe : 
Now fweeping o'er the limit of a hill ; 
Now with a fall career come thund'ring down 
The precipice, and ſweat along the vale. : 
Theo. Oh, glorious time! and when the gath'ring cloud 
Have calFd us home, ſay, Did we reſt, my brother? 
When on the ſtage, to the admiring court, 
We ſtrove to repreſent Alcides' fury, 
In all that raging heat and pomp of madneſs, 
With which the ſtately Seneca adorn'd him; 
So lively drawn, and painted with fach horror, 
That we were forc'd to give it o'er; ſo loud 
The virgins ſhrick'd, ſo faſt they dy d away. 
Var. Theodoſius till ; tis my loy'd brother; 
And, by the gods, we'll fee thoſe times again ! | 
Why then has rumour wrong'd thee, that reported 
Chriſtian enthuſiaſm had charm'd thee from us; | 
That, drawn by prieſts, and work'd by melancholy, 
Thou hadſt laid down the golden reins of empire, 
And ſworn thyſelf a votary for ever? | 
Theo. *Tis almoſt true; and, had not you atriy'd, 
The ſolemn buſineſs had by this been ended. 
This I have made the Empreſs of the Eaſt, 
My elder ſiſter : theſe with me retire, 
Devoted to the pow'r whom we adore. 
Var. What pow'r is that that merits fach oblations ! 
I thought the fam more great and glorious 
Than any that &'er mingled with the gods: 
Yet, ev'n to him, my father never ofſer d 
More than a hecatomb of bulls and horſes. 
Now, by thoſe golden beams that the world, 
I ſwear it is too much: for one of theſe, 
But half fo bright, our god would drive no more; 


Ht %, uu po, y 


He'd 
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He'd leave the darken'd globe, and in ſome cave 
Enjoy ſuch charms for ever. | 
+ My Lord, forbear ! | 
Such language does not ſuit with our devotion : 
Nothing profane muſt dare to murmur here, 
Nor ſtain the hallow'd beauties of the place. 
Yet thus far we muſt yield: the Em 
Is not enough prepar'd to leave the world. 
Var. Thus low, Moſt Rev'rend of this ſacred place, 
I kneel for pardon, and am half converted, 
By your permiſſion, that my Theodoſius 
Return to my embraces! O, my brother | 
Why doſt thou droop ? There will be time enough 
For pray'r and faſting, and religious vows : 
Let us enjoy, while yet thou art my own, 
All the magnificence of Eaſtern courts. 
I hate to walk a lazy life away : 
Let's run the race which Fate has ſet before 
And poſt to the dark poal. 
Theo, O cruel deſtiny ! 
Why am not I thus too ? Oh, my Varanes ! 
Why are theſe coſtly diſhes ſet before me? 
Why do theſe ſounds of pleaſure ſtrike my ears ? 
Why are theſe joys brought to my ſick remembrance ? 
Who have no appetite ; but am to ſenſe, 
From head to foot, all a dead palſy o'er ? 
Var. Fear not, my friend; all ſhall be well again; 
For I have thouſand ways, and thouſand ſtories, 
To raiſe thee up to pleaſure : we'll unlock = 
Our faſteſt ſecrets, ſhed upon each other 
Our tend'reſt cares; and quite unbar thoſe doors 
Which ſhall be ſhut to all mankind beſide. 
Att. Silence and rey'rence are the temple's dues : 
Therefore, while we purſue the ſacred rites, 
Be theſe obſerv d, or quit the awful place. 
Imperial ſiſters, now twin-ſtars of heaven, 
Anſwer the ſucceſſur of Chryſoſtom ; 
Without leaſt reſervation anſwer me, 


By thoſe harmonious rules I charg'd ye learn. 
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Atticus ſings. 


Atticuss Canſt thou, Marina, leave the world, 


2 Prieſt. 


Atticus. 


The world, that is devotion's bane ; 


Act J. 


Where crowns are toſs'd, and ſeeptres hurl'd, 


Where luft and proud ambition reign ? 


Can you your coſtly robes forbear, 
To live with us in poor attire ? 
Can you from courts to cells repair, 
To ſing at midnight in our choir ? 


Can you forget our golden beds, 


Where you might ſleep beyond the mor:., 
On mats to lay your royal heads, 
And have your beauteons treſſes ſhorn 2 


Can you reſolve to fall all day, 
And weep 9 to be forgiv'n ? 
Can you in broken ſlumbers pray, 

by affliction merit heav'n ? 


Say, votaries, can this be done? 
While we the grace divine implore ; 
The world has loſt, the battle's won, 
And ſin ftall never charm ye more. 


The gate to bliſs does open. ſtand, 
And all my penance is in view ; 
The world, upon the other hand, 
Cries out, Oh, do not bid adieu ! 


Yet, ſacred Sirs, in theſe extremes, 


Il here pomp and pride their glories tell; 


Where youth and beauty are the themes, 


Aud plead their moving cauſe ſo well; 


If ought that's vain my thoughts poſſe/?, 
Or any paſſions. govern here, 

But what Divinity may bleſs ; 

Oh, may I never enter there ! 


Flavilla 
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Flavilla What ! what can pomp or glory do ? 
ſings. Or what can human © perſuade ? 
That mind that has a heav'n in view, 
* How can it be by earth betray'd ? 


No monarch, ſull ef” youth and fame, 
The joy of eyes, and Nature's pride, 
Should once my thoughts from heav'n reclaim, 
Though now he woo'd me for his bride. 


Haſte then; 0h haſte ! and take us in, 
For ever lock Religion's door ; 

Secure us from the charms of ſin, 
Aud let us ſee the world no more. 


Aricus Hart] hart! behold the heat nly choir + 
fings. They cleave the air in bright attire : 
And ſee, his lute each angel brings / 
And hark, divinely thus 75 ings / 
To the powers divine all glory be given, 
By men upon earth, and angels in heaven. 


Scene ſhuts; and all the prieſts, with Marina and Fla- 
villa, diſappear. 


Pulch, For ever gone! for ever parted from me ! 
Oh, Theodoſias ! till this cruel moment 
2 knew how tenderly I loy'd 'em; 
„on this everlaſting ſeparation, 
Methinks my ſoul has left me, and my time 
Of difſolution points me to the grave. 
Theo. Oh ! my Varanes, does not now thy temper 
Bate ſomething of its fire? Doſt thou not melt 
In mere compaſſion of my ſiſter's fate, 
And cool thyſelf with one relenting thought ? | 
Var. Yes, my dar'd ſoul rolls inward : melancholy 
Which I ne'er felt before, now comes upon me; 
And I begin to loath all human greatneſs : 
Oh ! ſigh not then, nor thy hard fate deplore ! 
For, tis reſolv'd, we will be kings no more: 
We'll fly all courts, and love ſhall be our guide; 


Love that's more worth than all the world beſide. = 
| Princes 
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Princes are barr'd the liberty to roam : 
The fetter d mind till languiſhes at home: 
In golden bands ſhe treads the hrful round ; 
Bus'neſs and cares eternally abound. 
« And, when for air the goddeſs would unbind, 
ec She's clogg d with ſceptres, and to crowns confin'd.” 
[Exeunt, 


ACT n. SCENE I. 
Enter Pulcheria, Julia, Attendants. 


Pulch. Heſe packets for the Emperor Honorius; 
Be ſwift, let th' agent haſte to Rome — 
I hear, my Julia, that our general 
Is from the Goths return'd with conqueſt home. 
Jul. He is: to-day I ſaw him in the preſence, 
to the courtiers, as he ever was, 
Becauſe they went not with him to the wars : 
To you he bows, and ſues to kiſs your hand. 
ulch. He ſhall, my deareſt julia: oft I've told thee 
The ſecret of my foul : if cer I marry, 
Marcian's my huſband ; he's a man, my Julia, 
Whom I have ſtudy d long, and found him perfect: 
Old Rome at ey'ry glance looks through his eyes, 
And kindles the beholders ! Some ſharp atoms 
Run through his frame, which I could wiſh were out ; 
He ſickens at the ſoftneſs of the Emp'ror, 
And ſpeaks too freely of our female court ; 
Then ſighs, comparing it with what Rome was. 


Enter Marcian and Lucius. 
Pulch. Ha! who are theſe that dare profane this place 
With more than barb'rous inſolence? | 
Marc. At your feet, 
Behold I caſt the ſcourge of theſe offenders, 
And kneel to kiſs your hand. 
Puch. Put up your fword, | | 
And, ere I bid you welcome from the wars, 
Be ſure you clear your honour of this rudeneſs; 
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Or, Marcian, leave the court. 
Marc. Thus then, Madam : 
The Em receiv'd me with affection, 
Embrac'd me for my conqueſts, and retir'd ; 
When, on a ſudden, all the gilded flies 
That buz about the court, came flutt'ring round me : 
This, with affected cringes, and minc'd words, 
Begs me to tell my tale of victories ; 
Which done, he thanks me, lips behind his fellow, 
Whiſpers him in the ear, then ſmiles and liſtens, 
While I relate my ſtory once again : | 
A third comes in, and aſks me the ſame favour ; 
Whereon they laugh, while I till _—_ 
Go on; but one behind, more impudent, 
Strixes on my ſhoulder; then they laugh'd out - right: 
But then I, pueſling the abuſe too late, 
Return'd my kiiight behind a box o th* ear; 
Then drew, and briefly told them they were raſcals. 
They, laughing ſtill, cry'd out, The gen'ral's muſty ; 
Whereon I drove em, Madam, as you ſaw : 
This is in ſhort the truth: I leave the judgment 
To your own juſtice: it I have done ill, 
Sentence me, and I'll leave the court for ever. : 
Pulch. Firſt you are welcome, Marcian, from the wars; 
And ſtill, when&'er occaſion calls for arms, 
Heay'n ſend the Emperor a general, 
Renown'd as Marcian ! As to what is paſt, 
I think the world will rather praiſe than cenſure ; 
Pulcheria, when ſhe pardons you the action. 
Marc. Gods! gods! and thou great founder of old Rome! 
What is become of all that mighty ſpirit, % 
That rais'd our empire to a pitch ſo high ? 
Where is it pent ? What, but almighty power, 
Could thus confine it, that but ſome few atoms 
Now run through all the eaſt and occident ? 
Pulch. Speak calmly, Marcian. 
Mac. Who can be temp'rate, | 
That thinks as I do, Madam ? Why, here's a fellow : 
I have ſeen him fight againſt a troop of Vandals, ' 
In your. defence, as if he lov'd to bleed: 
Come to my arms, my dear! thou canſt not talk, 
Bur haſt a foul above the proudeſt of cm. 


Oh, 
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Oh, Madam, when he has been all over blood, 
And hack'd with wounds that ſeem'd to mouth his praiſcs ; 
T've ſeen him ſmile ſtill as he puſh'd death from him, 
And with his actions rally diſtant fate. 
Pulch. He has a noble form. 
Marc. Yet ev'n this man, 
That fought ſo bravely in his country's cauſe, 
This excellent man, this morning, in the preſence, 
Did I fee wrong'd, before the Emperor, 
Scorn'd and deſpis'd, becauſe he could not cringe, 
Nor plant his feet as ſome of them could do. 
One ſaid his cloaths were not well made, and dama'd 
His taylor Another ſaid he look'd 
As if he had not loſt his maidenhead. 
If things are ſuffer'd to be thus, down all 
Authority, pre-eminence, degree, and virtue; 
Let Rome be never mention'd ; no, i' th' namo 
Of all the gods, be ſhe forgotten ever 
Effeminate Perſians, and the Lydian ſoftneſs, 
Make all your fights: Marcian ſhall out no more : 
For, by my arms, it makes a woman of me, 
And my ſwoln eyes run o'er, to think this worth, 
This fuller honour than the whole court holds, 
Should be ridiculous to knaves and fools ; 
Should ſtarve for want of what is neceſſary 
To life's convenience: when luxurious bawds 
Are ſo o ergrown with fat, and cramm'd with riot, 
That they can hardly walk without an engine. 
Pulch. Why did you not inform the Emperor ? 
Marc. Becauſe he will not hear me! Alas, good man, 
He flies from this bad world; and ſtill when wars 
And dangers come, he runs to his devotions, 
To your new thing, I know not what you call it, 
Which Conſtantine began. 
Pulch. How, Marcian ! are not you 
Of that religion which the Emp'ror owns ? 
Marc. No, Madam; if you'll ſee my naked thought, 
I am not of their principle, that take | 
A wrong ; S tron hears with a foe, 
TI would ſtrike firſt, like old ; I wou'd forth, 
Elbow the neighbouring nations round about, 
Invade, enlarge my empire to the bounds 
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Of the too narrow univerſe. Yes, I own 
That I deſpiſe your holy innovations. 
I'm for the Roman gods, for funeral piles, 
For mounting eagles, and the fancy d greatneſs 
Of our athers. Methinks my heated ſpirit 
Cou'd utter things worth loſing of my head. 
Pulch. Speak freely, Marcian ; for I know thee honeſt. 
Marc. Oh, Madam! long, long may the Emp'ror live! 
Bat, I maſt ſay, his gentle diſpoſition 
Suits not, alas ! the Oriental ſway : 
Bid him but look on Pharamond : Oh, gods! 
Awake him with the image of that ſpirit, 
Which, like a pyramid revers'd, is grown 
Ew 'n from a point to the moſt dreadful greatneſs : 
His very name already ſhakes the world ; 
And {till in perſon heading his firſt ſquadrons, 
Like the firſt Cæſar o'er the hardy Gauls, 
He ſeems another thunderbolt of war. 
Pulch, I oft have blam'd my brother moſt for this, 
That to my hand he leaves the ſtate-affairs ; 
And how that ſounds, you know 
Marc. Forgive me, Madam ; 
I think that all the greatneſs of your ſex, 
Rome's Clelia, and the fam'd Semiramis, 
With all the Amazonian valour too, 
Meet in Pulcheria : yet, I ſay, forgive me, 
If with reluctance I behold a woman 4 
Sit at the empire's helm, and ſteer the world. 
Pulch. I ſtand rebuk'd 
Marc. Mark but the growing French. 
The moſt auſpicious omen of their greatneſs, 
That I can gueſs, is their late Salique law, a 
Bleſs'd by their prieſts, their Salü, and pronounc'd 
To ſtand for ever; which excludes all women 
From the Imperial crown : but, Oh! I ſpeak 
The leaſt of all thoſe infinite grievances, 
Which make the ſubjects murmur : in the army, 
Tho' I proceeded till like Hannibal, 
And puniſh'd ey'ry mutineer with death ; 
Yer, Oh ! it ſtabb'd me through and through the foul 
N becauſe I knew 
With 3 


uſtice they complain'd ; for hard they fought, Fe 
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And with their blood earn'd that forbidden bread, 
Which ſome at court, and ones, mmam'd, 
Caſt to their hounds, while e poor ſoldiers 1 "lg 
Pulch. Your pity too, in mournful fellowſhip, 
No doubt might ſooth their murmurs. 
Marc. Yes, it did. 
That I might put em once again in heart, 
I ſaid twas true, the Emp'ror was to blame, 
Who dealt too coldly with his faithful ſervants, 
And paid their great arrears by ſecond-hand : 
I promis'd too, when we return'd to court, 
Things ſhould be mended, 
But 1 Oh e my blood this tranſport ! 
To the eternal e of female counſels l 
And to the blaſt of Theodolws' name, 
Whom never warhke chronicle ſhall mention! 
Oh, let me ſpeak it with a Roman i, 
We were receiy'd like undone prodi 


By. curs'd ungrateful ſtewards, with Cold looks, 
Who yet 82 — by thoſe poor wretches ruin; 
Like male „at the hands of juſtice. 


T blaſh, I almoſt weep with bur ! 
2, ts E ord how paid —_— — 4 f 
intruſted miſers pay the rights 
of helpleſs widows, or the orphans tears. 
Oh ſoldier.! for to thee, to thee I ſpeak it, 
Bawds for the dralgery of citizens wives, 
Would better pay debilitated ſtallions. 
Madam, I've {aid perhaps too much: if ſo, 
It matters not; for he who lies, like me, 
On the hard ground, is ſure to fall no further. 
Pulch. I've given you patient hearing, honeſt Marcian : 
And, as far as I can ſee into your temper, | 
I ſpeak my ſerious judgment in cold blood, 
With ſtricteſt conſultation on the matter; 
I think, this ſeeming plain and honeſt ** 
An exquilite and moſt notorious traitor. 
Marc. Ha ! traitor. 
Pulch. Yes, a moſt notorious traitor. 
Mare. 1 whoſe frown could awe tit 


W ho "call'd ſo ww he had — 
5 aud oth ve me ſo — or if Pal, 


r . win 2 
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Of that religion which we all profeſs ; 
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Pulch. You would have taken it — But to the bus'neſs : 
Was't not enough, Oh! heav'n! thou know'ſt too 
At firſt to own yourſelf an infidel, 
A bold contemner, ev'n to blaſphemy, 


For which your heart's beſt blood can ne'er ſuffice z 
But you muſt dare, with a ſeditious army, 
Thus to conſpire againſt the Emperor ! 
I mention not your impudence to me, 
Taxing the folly of my government 
Ev'n to my face; ſuch an jrreverence, 
As, ſure, no barh'rous Vandal would have urg'd ; 
Beſide your libelling all the court, as if 
You had ingroſs'd the whele world's honeſty ; 
And flatt'rers, fools, and ſycophants, and knaves, 
Such was yoar language, did inhabit here. 
Marc. You wreſt my honeſt meaning, by the gods ! 
You do ; and if you thus go on, I feel” 
My ſtruggling ſpirit will no longer bear it. 
Pulch. I thought the meaning of all rational men 
Should ſtill be gather'd out of their diſcourſe: 
Nor are you fo imprudent, without thinking, 
To vent ſuch words, though now you fain would hide it. 
You find the guilt, and the accuſation : 
But think not you ſhall *ſcape fo caſily. 
Once more I do confront you as a traitor ; 
And, as I am intruſted with full pow'r, 
Diveſt you, in the name of Theodoſius, 
Of all your offices, commiſſions, honours ; 
Command you leave the court within three days, 
Loyal, plain-dealing, honeſt Marcian. ö 
Marc. Gods! gods! lt 
Pulch. What now! ha ! does the traitor murmur ? 
If in three days; mark me, tis I that doom thee ; 
Raſh inconſiderable man, a wretch beneath 
The torments I could execute upon thee ; 
If after three days {pace thou'rt found in court, 
Thou dy'ſt ; thy head, thy head ſhall pay the forfeit. 
Farewell; now rage, now rail, and curſe the court; 
Saucily dare t' abuſe the beſt of rinces, 
And let thy Jawleſs tongue laſh all it can; 


Do, like a madman raye ; deplore thy fortupe, 


While 
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While pages laugh at thee. Then haſte to t1* 
Grow popular, 850 lead the multitude: * 
Preach up thy wrongs, and drive the giddy beaſt 

To kick at Cæſar. Nay, if thou weep'ſt, I'm gone. 
Oh julia! if I ſtay, I ſhall weep too. 
" Yet tts but juſt, that I the heart ſhould ſce 

Of him who once muſt lord it over me. 

CExit Pulch. cc. 

Luc. Why do you droop, Sir — Come, no more o' this: 
You are, and ſnalf be, ſtill our general! 

Say but the word, I'll fill the Hippodrome 

With ſquadrons that ſhall make the Emp'ror tremble : 
We'll the court about his ears. 

Methinks, like Junius Brutus, I have watch'd 

An opportunity, and now it comes: 

Few words and I are friends; but, noble Marcian, 
If yet thou art not more than general, 

Ere dead of night, ſay Lucius is a coward. 

Marc. I charge thee in the name of all the gods, 
Come back: Ic thee by the name of friend. 
All's well, and I rejoice I am no gen'ral. 

But huſh ! within three days we muſt be gone: 
And then, my friend, farewell to ceremony. 
We'll fly to far diſtant lonely village, 
Forget our former ſtate, and breed with ſlaves ; 
Sweat in the eye of day, and when night comes, 
With bodies coarſely fill'd, and vacant fouls, 
Sleep like the labour'd hinds, and never think ; 
For, if I think again, I ſhall go mad. 


Enter Leontine and Athenais, &c. 


Therefore no thought. But ſee, we're i | 

Oh court! Oh Em ! yet let death threaten, 

III find a time. then be ſtil my foul — 

No gen'ral now! a member of thy country, 

But moſt corrupt; therefore to be cut off, 

Loyal, plain-dealing, honeſt Marcian ! | 

A ſlave, a traitor ; Oh y eternal gods! [Exeunt. 

Leon. So, Athenais ! now our compliment 

To the young Perſian prince is at an end: 
What then remains, but chat we take our leave, And 
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And bid him i ? 
Athen. My Land 
Leon. I fay ecency requires 
We ſhould be gone; nor can you ſtay with honour, 
Athen. true, my Lord. 
Leon. The court is now at peace, 
The Emp'ror's ſiſters are retir d for ever, 
And he himſelf compos'd : what hinders then, 
Bat that we bid adieu to Prince Varanes ? 
Athen. Ah, Sir, why will you break my heart ? 
Leon. I would not. ; 
Thou art the only comfort of my age : 
Like an old tree I ſtand among the ſtorms ; 
Thou art the only limb that I have left me; {She Ineels. 
My dear green branch ! And how I prize thee, child, 
Heav'n only knows! Why doſt thou kneel and weep ? 
Athen. Becauſe you are ſo good, and will, I hope, 
2 my fault, who firſt occaſionꝰ d it. 
eon. I charg'd thee to receive and hear the Prince. 
Alhen. You did, and, O my Lord, I heard too much; 
Too much I fear for my eternal quiet. 
Leon. Riſe, Athenais ! credit him who bears 
More years than thou: Varanes has decciy'd thee. 
Athen. How do we differ then? You judge the Prince 
Impious and baſe ; while I take heav'n to wines, 
| think him the moſt virtuous of men: 
Therefore take heed, my Lord, how you accuſe him 
Before you make the trial. Alas ! Varanes, 
If thou art falſe, there's no ſach thing on carth 
As ſolid goodneſs, or ſubſtantial honour, | 
A thouſand times, my Lord, he has ſworn to give me 
(And I believe his oaths) his crown and empire, 
That day I make him maſter of my heart. 
Leon. That day he'll make thee miſtreſs of his power, 
Which carries a foul name among the vulgar. 
No, Athenais, let me ſee thee dead, | 
Borne à pale corpſe, and gently laid in earth; 
S I may ſay, ſhe's chaſte, and dy'd a virgin, 
Rather than view thee with theſe w eyes 
Seated 4 ye the throne of Iſdigerdes, 
The of common the nobles ſcorn, 
Thy father's curſe ; that is, 2 Prince's whore. 
"RE 2 
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then, Oh horrid nion! how I deteſt it! 
Be witneſs heav'n, that ſees my ſecret thoughts ! 
Have I for this, my Lord, been taught by you 
The niceft juſtice, and ſevereſt virtue; 

To fear no death, to know the end of life, 
And with long ſearch difcern the higheſt good? 
No, Athenais ! when the day beholds thee 
So ſcandalouſly rais'd, pride caft thee down, 
The ſcorn of honour and the people's prey! 
No, cruel Leontine, not to hot 

That aged head from the deſcending axe, 
Not tho' I ſaw thy trembling body rack'd, 
Thy wrinkles all about thee fill'd with blood, 
Would 1 for empire, to the man I love, 

Be made the object of unlawful pleaſure. 

Leon. Oh greatly ſaid! And by the blood which warn; 
Which runs as rich as any Athens holds! me, 
It would improve the virtue of the world, 

If ev'ry day a thouſand: yotaries, 
And thouſand virgins, came from far to hear-thee ! 

Athen. Look down, ye pow'rs ; take notice, we obe) 
The rigid principles ye have infus'd ; 

Yet, Oh my noble father, to convince you, 

Since you will have it ſo, propoſe a iage z- 

'Tho' with the thought I'm cover'd o'er with bluſhes : 

Not that I doubt the Prince; that were to doubt 

The heay'ns themſelyes. I know he is all truth: 

But modeſty — 
The virgin 's troubleſome and conſtant gueſt, 

That, alone forbids w 

Leon. I wiſh to _ | 9 
There prove no er bar to ief. 

Behold e ! will Entry while, 
Aud, when oceaſion calls, come to thy aid. Ex. Loon. 


\ 


Enter. Varanes and Aranthes. 


Var. To fix her on the throne, to me, ſeems little. 
Were I a god, yet would I raiſe her higher; 
This is the nature of thy prince. But oh! 
As to the world, thy judgment ſoars above me, 
And I am dar'd with this gigantic honour ;. 


Glo 


. 
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Glory — — 1 rake a crown ; AH 
Nor mu way : my haughty ſoul, 
That day whey the — the — Cyrus, 
Will leave my body pale, and to the ſtars 

Retire in bluſhes, and quite loſt for ever. 

Aran. What do you purpoſe then? 

Var. T know not what: 

But, ſee, ſhe comes, the glory of my arms, 
The only bus'neſs of my inſtant thought, 
My ſoul's beſt joy, and all my true repoſe. 
I {wear I cannot bear theſe ſtrange deſires, 
Theſe ſtrong impulſes, which will ſhortly leave me 
Dead at thy feet.. x 
Athen. What have you found, my Lord, 
In me ſo harſh or eruel, that you fear 
To ſpeak your priefs ? 
Var. Firſt let me kneel and ſwear, 
And on thy hand ſeal my religious vow ; 
Straight let the breath of gods blow me from earth, 
Swept from the book of fame, forgotten ever, 
If I prefer thee not, O Athenais, 
To all the Perſian greatiieſs ! 
Athen. I believe you: 
For I have heard you fwear as much before. 

Var. Haſt thou? Oh, why then did I ſwear again? 
But that my love knew nothing worthier of thee, 
And could no better way expreſs my paſſion. 

Aen. O riſe, my Lord! 

Var. I will do ev'ry thin 
Which Athenais bids. If there be more 
In nature to convince thee of my love, 

Whiſper it, Oh, ſome god, into my car ; 
And on her breaſts, thus to her ll ng ſoul, 
FIl breathe the inſpiration. Wilt thou not ſpeak? 
What! but one ſigh, no more! Can that ſuffice. 
For all my vaſt expence of prodigal love? 
Oh Athenais, what ſhall I ſay or do, 
To 13 the thing I wiſh? 
hen. What's that, my Lord? 

Var. Thus to approach thee {till ; thus to behold thee — 

Yet there is more — 


"hen. My Lord, I dare not hear you. 
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Var. Why doſt thou frown at what thou doſt not know: 
Tis an imagination which ne'cr pierc'd thee ; 

Yet, as tis raviſhing, tis full of honour. 

Athen. I maſt not doubt you, Sir: but, Oh, I tremble, 
To think, if Iſdi ſhould behold 
Should hear you ing to a maid 
Of no „Hut virtue, in the world —— 

Var. No more of this, no more ; for I diſdain 
All pomp, when thou art by. Far be the noiſe 
Of kings and courts from us, whoſe gentle ſouls 
Our kinder ſtars have ſteer d another way ? 

Free as the foreſt-birds, we'll pair together, 

Without rememb'ring who our fathers were ; 

Fly to the arbours, grots, and flow'ry meads, 

And in ſoft murmurs interchange our ſouls ; 

Together drink the cryſtal of the ſtream, 

Or taſte the yellow fruit which autumn. yields; 

And, when the golden ev'ning calls us home, 

Wing to our downy neſt, ſleep till morn. 
hen. Ah, Prince! no more! forbear, forbear ts 

charm me, 

Since I am doom'd to Teave you, Sir, for ever. 

Var. Hold, Athenais 

Athen. I know your royal 5 
And that high honour reigns within your breaft, 
Which would diſdain to waſte ſo many hours 
With one of humble blood compar'd to you; 

Unleſs ſtrong paſſion ſway u your thoughts to love hey. 
Therefore receive, © Prince! and take it kindly, 

For none on earth but you could win it from me, 
Receive the gift of my eternal love; 

*Tis all I can beſtow ;- nor is it little x 

For ſure a heart ſo coldly chaſte as mine, 

No charms but yours, my Lord, could e er have warm'd! 

Var. Well have you made amends, by this laſt comfort, 
For the cold dart you ſhot at me before. 

For this laſt goodneſs, Oh, my Athenais ! 

(For now methinks I ought to call you mine !), 

I empty all my ſoul in thanks before you : 

Yet, oh! one fear remains: hke death it chills me; 
Why my relenting love did talk of parting ! - . 
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Athen. Look there, and ceaſe your wonder : I have 


* ſworn 


T' obey my father ; and he calls me hence ——— 


Euter Leontine. 


Var. Ha, Leontine! by which of all my actions 
Have I fo deeply injur d thee, to merit 
The ſmarteſt wound revenge could form to end me? 

Leon. Anſwer me now, O Prince! for virtue prompts 
And honeſty will dally now no 4 me, 
What can the end of all this paſſion be ? 

Glory requires this ſtrict account, and aſks 
What you intend at laſt to Athenais ? 

Var. How, Leonnne ! 

Leon. You ſaw her, Sir, at Athens; ſaid you loy'd her. 
| charg'd her humbly to receive the honour, 

And hear your paſſion. Has ſhe not, Sir, obey'd me ? 

Var. „ e e wouldſt 

o 

Lecn. Having reſolv'd to viſit Theodoſius, 

You {wore you would not go without my daughter; 
Whereon I gave command, that ſhe ſhould follow. 

Var. Yes, Leontine,, my old remembrancer, 
Moſt learn'd of all philoſophers, you did. 

Leon. Thus long ſhe has attended; you have ſeen her, 
Sounded her. virtues, and her imperfections ;. 

Therefore, dread Sir, forgive this bolder ch 
Which honour ſounds ; and now let me demand you —= 

Var. Now help, Aranthes, or I'm daſh'd for ever. 

Aran. Whatever 8 Sir, diſdain the marriage. 

Leon. Can your high thoughts ſo far forget cheinſclves, 
T' admit this humble virgin for your bride ? 

Var. Ha! 

Athen. He blaſhes, Gods! and ſtammers at the queſtion. 

Leon. Why do you walk, and chafe yourſelf, my Lord ? 
The buſineſs is not much. | 

Var. How, Leontine ? | 
Not much! I. know that ſhe deſerves a crown: 

Yet *tis to reaſon: much, though not to love. 
And fure the world would bluſh, to ſee the daughter 
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Athen. Undone for ever | 

Leon. Is this your anſwer, Sir? a 

Var. Why doſt thou urge me thus, and puſli me to 
The very brink of glory? where, alas! 

I look, and tremble at the vaſt deſcent: 
Yet, even there, to the vaſt bottom, down 
My raſh adventurer Love would have me lIcap,. 
And graſp my Athenais with my ruin. 
Leon. Tis well, my Lord 
Var. Why doſt thou then provoke me! 
L thought that Perſia's court had ſtore of honour, 
To fatisfy the height of thy ambition. 
Beſides, old man, my love is too well grown, 
To want a tutor for his good behaviour : 
What he will do, he will do of himſelf, 
And not be taught by you 

Leon. I know he will not! 

Fond tears away! I know, I know he will not: 
But he would buy, with his old man's preferment, 
My daughter for your whore. 

Var. Away, I ſay ! my ſoul diſdains the motion 

Leon. The motion of a marriage; yes, I ſec it; 
Your angry looks, and haughty words, betray it. 

J found it at the firſt. I thank you, Sir, 
You have at laſt rewarded your old tutor,. 
For all his cares, his watchings, ſervices.. 
Yet let me tel you, Sir, this humble maid, 
This daughter of a poor philoſopher,. 
Shall, if the pleaſe, be ſeated on. a throne 
As high as that of the immortal Cyrus. 

Var. I think that age, and deep philoſophy, 
Have crack'd thy brain. Farewell, old Leontine ; 
Retire to reſt ; and when this brawling humour 
Is rock'd aſleep, I'll meet my Athenais, 

And clear th' accounts of love, which. thou haſt blotred. 


[Exit 
Leon. Old Leontine ! Perhap's I'm mad indeed. 
But hold, my heart, and let that ſolid virtue, 
Which I ſollong ador'd, ſtill keep the reins.. 
O Athenais ! But I will not chide thee: 
Fate is in all our actions; and methinks, 
At leaſt a father judges fo, it has 


Rebuk'd 
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Rebub d thee ſmartly for thy caſineſs. 
There is a Kind of mournful eloquence 
In thy dumb grief, which ſhames all clam'rous ſorrow. 

Athen. Alas! my breaſt is full of death; methinks 
fear ev'n you — — 

Leon. Why ſhouldſt thou fear thy father ? 

Athen. Becauſe you have the figure of a man 
I there, O ſpeak, a poſſibility 
To be forpiv'n ? 

Leon. Thy father does forgive thee, 

And honour wil; but on this hard condition, 
Never to ſee him more 

Athen. See him ! Oh heav'ns ! 

Leon. Unleſs it be, my daughter, to upbraid him : 
Not though he ſhould repent, and ſtraight return, 
Nay er thee his crown. No more of chat. 
Honour too crics, Revenge, revenge thy wrongs ; 
Revenge thyſelf, revenge thy injur d father. 

For *tis revenge ſo wiſe, ſo glorious too, 
As all the world ſhall praiſe —— 
Athen. Oh! give me leave; 
For yet I am all tenderneſs: the woman, 
The weak, the mild, che fond, the coward woman, 
Dares not look forth; but runs about my breaſt, 
And viſits all the warmer manſions there, 
Where ſhe ſo oft has harbour d falſe Varanes ! 
Cruel Varanes ! falſe forſworn Varanes ! 

Leon. Is this forgetting him ? Is this the courſe 
Which honour bids thee take ? 

Athen. Ah, Sir, allow 
A little time for Love to make his way. 

Hardly he won the place; and many ſighs, 

And many cars, and thouſand oaths, it coſt him. 
And Oh! I find he will not be diſlodg'd, 

Without a groan at parting hence for ever. 

No, no! he vows he will not yet be rais' dh 
Without whole floods of gief at his farewell, 
Which thus I ſacriſice: And Oh ! I ſwear, 

Had he proy'd true, I would as eaſily 

Have empty'd all my blood, and dy d to ſerve him, 
As now I ſhed tl» drops, or vent theſe ſighs, 

To ſhew how well, how perfectly I loy'd him. 
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Leon. No woman fare, but thou, fo low in fortune, 
(Therefore the nobler is thy fair example), 
Would thus have griev'd, becauſe a prince ador'd her ; 
Nor will it be beliey'd in after-times, 

That there was ever ſuch a maid in being: 

Yet do I ſtill adviſe, preſerve thy virtue; 

And ſince he does Aidan thee for his bride, 

Scorn thon to be — 

Athen. Hold, Sir, oh ! hold, forbear ; 

For my nice ſoul abhors the very ſound ; 

Yet, with the ſhame of that, and the deſire 
Of an immortal name, I am inſpir d! 

All kinder thoughts are fled for ever from me : 
All tenderneſs, as if I ne'er had lov'd, 

Has left my boſom colder than the grave. 

Leon. On, Athenais ! on : *tis bright before thee ; 
Purſue the track, and thou ſhalt be a ſtar. 

Athen. Oh,*Leontine ! I ſwear, my noble father, 
That I will ſtarve, ere once forego my virtue: 

And thus let's join to contradict the world: 
That empire could not tempt a poor old man 
To fell his prince the honour of his r: 
And ſhe too match'd the ſpirit of her father; 
Though humbly born, and yet more humbly bred, 
She, for her fame, refus'd a royal bed ; 
Who, though ſhe loy'd, yet did pur off the hour, 
Nor could her virtue be betray'd by pow'r. 
« Patterns like theſe will guilty courts improve, 
« And teach the fair to bluſh at conſcious love. 
& Then let all maids for honour come in view, 
« If any maid can more for glory do.” [Excunt. 


ACT SCENE I. 
Enter Varanes and Aranthes. 


Var. e to my arms, my faithful, dear Aranthes, 
| Soft counſellor, companion of my youth. 

If I had longer been alone, moſt ſure 
With the diſtraction that ſurrounds my Bart, 
My hand would have rebell'd againſt his maſter, 2 
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And done a murder here. 
Aran. The gods forbid, 
Var. I ſwear, I preſs thee with as hearty joy, 
As ever fearful bride embrac'd her man, 
When from a dream of death ſhe wak'd, and found 
Her lover ſafe, and ſleeping by her ſide. 

Aran. The cauſc, my Lord? 

Var. Early, thou know'ſt, laſt night I went to reſt : 
But long, my friend, ere ſlumber clos'd my eyes, 
Long was the combat fought, twixt love and glory: 
The fever of my paſſion burnt me up A FL 
My pan ſtronger, and my rack was ; 
My Led wes — the cold drops 
That mortal pain wrang from my lab' ring limbs; 

My groans more deep than others dying gaſps: 
Therefore, I charge thee, haſte to her apartment : 
I do conjure thee, tell her, tell her all 

My fears can urge, or fondneſs can invent. 

Tell her how I repent ; ſay any thing; 

For any thing I'll do to quench my fares : 

Say, I will marry her now on the inſtant : 

Say all that I would ſay : yet, in the end, 

My love ſhall make it more than gods can utter. 
Aran. My Lord, both Leontine and ſhe are gone 
From their apartment 
Var. Ha ! gone, ſayſt thou! whither ? | 

Aran. That was my whole employment all this day. 
But, Sir, (I grieve to ſpeak it), they have left , 

No track behind for care to find em out; 
Nor is it poſſible — 

Var. It is, it ſhall : 

PII le with impoſſibilities, 

To find my Athenais. Not the walls 

Of Athens nor of Thebes ſhall hide her from me. 
I'll bring the force of all my father's arms, 

And lay em waſte, but I'll redeem my love. 

2 Leontine ! moroſe old eee 

ou mere philoſopher ! Oh, cruel ſage 
Who, for one haſty word, one chol'ric doubt, 

Haſt turn'd the ſcale ; though in the ſacred balance, 
My life, my glory, and wy empire hung! | * 
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Aran. Moſt ſure, my Lord, they are retir'd to Athens. 
I will ſend poſt to-night — 


Var. No, no, Aranthes: 
Prepare my chariots; for I'll go in perſon. 
I Wear, till now, till I began to fear 
Some other might enjoy my Athenais, 
I ſwear I did not know how much I loy'd her. 
But let's away: I'll to the Emperor; 
Thou to the haſty management of my bus'neſs. 
Prepare: to-day I'll go, to-day I'll find her. 
No more: I'll take my leave of Theodoſius, 
And mect thee on the Hippodrome, Away: 
Let the wild hurry of thy maſter's love 
Make quick thy apprehenſion : haſte, and leave me. 
LExeun 


S C E N E II. 


Pulcheria, Atticus, Leontine; Votaries leading Athena! 
in preceſſion after her baptiſm, to be confirmed. 


Atticus ſings. 


0h Chryſoſtom ! look down and ſee 
An off ring worthy heav'n and thee ! 
So rich the victim, bright and fair, 
That ſhe on earth appears a ſtar. 


Chorus. Eudoſia zs the virgin's name, 
And after-times ſhall ſing her fame. 


Atticus Lead her, votaries, lead her in; 
ſings. Her holy birth does now begin. 


1 Votary. In humble weeds, but clean array, 
Your hours ſhall ſiueetly paſs away ; 
And when the rites divine are paſi d, 
To pleaſant gardens you ſhall haſte : 
2 Votary. Where many a flow'ry bed we have, 
That emblem 71 to 22 a grave ; 
And, when within the ſtream we lool, 
With tears we uſe to ſell the brook : 


Bu 
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But Oh, when in the liquid glaſs 
Our heav'n appears, we ſigh to paſs ! 


Chorus. For heav'n alone we are deſign'd ; 
And all things bring our heav'n to mind. 


Athen. O Princeſs! O moſt worthy of the world ! 
That is ſubmitted by its Emperor [Aneels. 
To your moſt wiſe and providential ſway ! 

What Greck or Roman eloquence can paint 

The rapture and deyotion of my ſoul ! 

I am adopted yours; you are my goddeſs, | 
That have new-form'd, new-moulded my conceptions, 
And, by the platform of a work divine, 

New-fram'd, new-built me to your own deſires; 


Thrown all the lumber of my paſhons out, 


And made my heart a manſion of perfection; 
Clean as an anchorite's grot, or vot'ry's cell, 
And ſpotleſs as the plories of his ſteps, 
Whom we far off adore ! 

Pulch. Riſe, Eudoſia, | 
And let me fold my Chriſtan in my arms: 
With this dear pledge of an eternal love, 
I ſeal thee, O Fudoſla! mine for ever. | 
Accept, bleſs'd charge, the vows of my affeQtion : 
For, by the ſacred friendſhip that I give thee, 
I think that heav'n by aniracle did ſend thee, 
To caſe my cares, to help me in my counſels, 
To be my ſiſter, partner . Nl 
And equally, through my whole courſe of life, 
To be the better part of thy Pulcheria, 
And ſhare my griefs and joys. 

Athen. No, Madam, no: 
Excuſe the cares that this ſad wretch muſt bring you; 
5 let me leave the ＋ for ever! 

r, if I muſt partake your royal ſecrets, 
If you reſolve to load 5 with ſuch honour, 
Let it be far from cities, far from courts, 
Where I may fly all human converſation ; 
Where I may never ſee, nor hear, nor name, 
Nor think, nor dream, O heav'n! if poſſible, 


Pulchs 
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Pulch. What now ? in tears, Eudoſia ! 

Athen. Far from the guilt of palaces, oh ſend me ! 
Drive me, oh drive me from the traitor man ! 
So I might ſcape that monſter, let me dwell 
In lions haunts, or in ſome tyger's den: 
Place me on ſome ſteep, craggy, ruin'd rock, 
That bellies out, juſt ing in the occan ; 
nnd me in the hollow of its womb, 

ere, ſtarving on my cold and flinty bed, 

I may from far, with giddy —4 — , 
See infinite fathoms down the rumbling deep. 
Yet, not cv'n there, in that vaſt whirl of death, 
Can there be found ſo terrible a ruin 
As man, falſe man, ſmiling deſtructive man. 

Pulch. Then thou haſt lov'd, Eudoſia, Oh, my ſiſter 
Still nearer to my heart, ſo much the dearer; 
Becauſe our fates are like, and hand in hand 
Our fortunes lead us thr the maze of life. 
I'm glad that thou haſt low d; nay, lov'd with dan ger 
Since thou haſt *ſcap'd the rain — Methinks it lightens 
The weight of my calamities, that thou 
+ all things elſe ſo perſect and divine) 
yet akin to my infirmity, 
And bear'ſt thy part in Love's melodious ill: 
Love, that, like bane perfum'd, infects the mind, 
That ſad delight that charms all womankind. 

Athen. Yes, Madam, I confeſs that love has charm'd me, 
But never ſhall again. No, I renounce him : 
Inſpire me all the wrongs of abus'd women, 
All you that have been cozen'd by falſe men; 
See what a ſtrict example I will make: 
But for the perjuries of one I will revenge ye, 
For all that's paſt, that's preſent, and to come. 

Pulch. Oh, thou far more than the moſt maſculine 

virtue 

Where, our Aſtrea! where, Oh drowning brightneſs! 
Where haſt thou been ſo long? Let me again 
Proteſt my admiration and my love ; 
Let me declare aloud, while thou art here, 
While ſuch clear virtue ſhines within our circle, 
Vice ſhall no more appear within the palace, 
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But hide her dazzled cyes, and this be call'd 
The holy court. But, lo! the Emp'ror comes. 


Enter Theodoſius and attendants. 


Beauty, like thine, may drive that form away, 
That has ſo long intranc'd his foul —— My Lord 
Theo. If yet, alas! I might but hope to ſee her; 
But, Oh, forgive me, heav'n, this wilder ſtart, 
That thus would reach impoſſibility : 
No, no; I never muſt behold her more ; 
As well my Atticus might raiſe the dead, 
As Leontine ſhonld charm that form in view. 
Plch. My Lord, I come to give your grief a cure; 
With purer flames to draw that cruel fire 
That tortur'd you ſo long —— Behold this virgin — 
The daughter of your tutor Leontine. 
Pulck. She is your fer and made a Chriſtian 
ulch. She is 8 a Chriſtian 
And Athenais is Fudeſia er 
Be ſure a fairer never grac'd religion, 
And for her virtue, ſhe tranſcends example. 
Theo. O all ye bleſs'd above, how can this be? 
Am 1 awake ? or is this poſſible ? FAthen. kneels. 
Pulch. She kneels, my Lord: will you not po and 
raiſe her ? 
Theo. Nay, do thou raiſe her; for I'm rooted here: 
Yet, if laborious love and melancholy 
Have not o'ercome me, and quite turn'd me mad, 
It muſt be ſhe, that naked dazzling ſweetneſs ; 
CFF 
at pin edding dewy , 
Fled from the preedy waves when I approach'd. 
Anſwer me, Leontine: am I diſtracted ? 
Or is this true ? By thee in all encounters 
I will be rul'd, in temperance and wildneſs, 
When reaſon claſhes with extravagance : 
But ſpeak 
Leon, Tis true, my Lord; this is my daughter, 
Whom I conceal'd in Perſia from all eyes 
But yours, when chance directed you. x Way. 
D 2 | Den. 
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Theo. He ſays, tis true; why then this heartleſs 
carriage 

Oh, were I proof againſt the darts of love, 

And cold to — as the marble lover, 

That lies, without a thought, r* his tomb; 

Would not this ** dawn, of life run through me, 

And waken death itfelf ? — Why am I flow then! 

What hinders now, but that, in ſpite of rules, 

I burſt through all the bands of death that hold me, [Ve 

And fly with ſuch a haſte to that appearance kneels, 

As bury'd ſaints ſhall make at the laſt ſammons ? 

Athen. The Emp'ror at my feet! O Sir! forgive me: 

Drown me not thus with everlaſting ſhame. 

Both, heav'n and earth muſt bluſh at ſuch a view: 

Nor can I bear it lo 
Leon. My Lord, the is unworthy 
Theo. Ha! what ſay'ſt thou, Leontine ! 

Unworthy ! O thou Atheiſt to perfection 

All that the blooming earth could ſend forth fair; 

All that the gaudy heav'ns could drop. down. glorious ! 

Unworthy ſayſt thou! Wert thou not her father, 

I ſwear I would revenge — But haſte, and tell me; 

For love like mine will bear no ſecond thought ; 

Can all the honours of the Orient, + 
it leſs thoughts, and languiſhi res, 

Obtain, O Loctite ! (the crown a laſt, 

To thee I ſpeak, thy daughter to my bride ? 

Leon. My Lord, the, honour bears ſuch eſtimation, 

It calls the blood into my aged checks, 

And quite o'erwhelms my daughter with confuſion ; 

Who, with her body proftrate on the earth, 

cup to adore you for the proffer d glory. 

Beo. Let me embrace and thank thee, O kind heay'n! 

O Atticus! Puleheria! O my father! 

Was ever change like mine? Run through the ſtreets ; 

Who waits there? Run, and loud as fame can ſpeak, 

With trumpet-ſounds proclaim your Emp'ror's joy : 

And as of old, on the great feſtival 

Of her they call the mother of the gods, | 

Let all work ceaſe ; at leaſt, an oaken garland | 

Crown each plebeian head: let ſprightly bowls 


Be \ 


— 
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Be dol'd about, and the toſs d cymbals ſound : 
Tell 'em, their much-lamented Theodoſius, 
By miracle, is brought from death to life ; 
His melancholy's gone, and now once more 
He ſhall appear at the ſtate's helm again ; 
Nor fear a wreck, while this bright ſtar direQs us; 
For while ſhe ſhines, no ſands, no couring rocks, 
Shall lie unſeen; bat I will cut my way, 
Secure as Neptune, through the higheſt ſtream, 
And to the port in ſafety ſteer the world. 
Athen. Alas, my Lord, conſider my extraction, 
Wich all my other Wants 
Theo. Peace, Empreſs, peace ! 
No more the daughter of old Leontine ; 
A Chriſtian now, and partner of the Eaſt. 
Athen. My father has diſpos'd me, you command me; 
What can I anſwer then, but my obedience ? 
Theo. Attend her, dear Pulcheria ; and, oh tell her, 
To-morrow, if ſhe pleaſe, I will be happy. [Exit Pulch. 
O why ſo long ſhould I my joys delay? and "3 


Time, imp thy wings, let not thy minutes ſtay, 
But to a moment change the tedious day. 

The day ! twill be an age before to-morrow 2: 
An age, a death, a vaſt eternity, 

Where we ſhall cold, and paſt enjoyment, lie. 


Enter Varanes and Aranthes. 


Var. O Theodoſius ! 

Theo. Ha! my brother here! 
Why doſt thou come to make my bliſs run o'er * 
What is. there more to wiſh ? Fortune can find 
No flaw in ſuch a glut of happineſs, 
To let one mis'ry in — O, my Varanes ! 
Thou that of late didſt ſeem to walk on clouds, 
Now give a looſe, let go the ſlacken'd reins ; 
Let us drive down the precipice of joy, 
As if that all the winds of heav'n were for us. 

Var. My Lord, I'm glad to find the gale is turn'd; 
And give you joy of this auſpicious fortune. 
Plough on your way, with all your ſtreamers out; 
With all your glorious flags and ſtreamers ride 

D 3 Triumphans 
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on And leave me to the waves, 

The mrs — _ , the _ the ſure deſtruction 
And gal pe to ſwallow me. 

Theo. It was thy hong that drew me from the grave, 
Who had been dead by this time to ambition, 
To crowns, to titles, and my lighted — 2 
But ſtill, as if each work of thine deſery'd 
The ſmile of heav n — Thy Theodoſius met 
With ſomething dearer than his diadem, 
With all that's worth a wifh, that's worth a life ; 
I met with that which made me leave the world. 

Var. And I, O turn of chance! O curſed fortune 
Have loſt at once all that could make me happy. 
O ye too partial pow'rs ! But now no more: 
The gods, my dear, my moſt lov d Theodoſius, 
Double all thoſe joys that thou haſt met, upon thee ! 
For ſare thou art * worthy, worthy more 
Than Jove, in all his prodigality, 
n on mankind ! 
And, Oh, methinks my foul is ſtrangely moy'd, 
Takes it the more unkindly of her ſtars, 
That thou and I cannot be bleſs'd together: 
For I muſt leave thee, friend! this night muſt leave thce, 
To po in doubtful ſearch, of what perhaps 
I n&er ſhall find ; if fo my crael fate 
Has order'd it. Why then, farewell for ever; 
For I ſhall never, never ſee thee more. 

Theo. How ſenſible my tender ſoul is grown 
Of what you utter O my gallant friend l 
O brother! O Varanes! do not judge 
By what I ſpeak, for ſighs will interrupt me; 
Judge by my tears, judge by theſe ſtrict embraces, 
And by my laſt reſolve. Though I have met 
With what in ſilence I fo long ador'd ; 
Though, in the rapture of proteſting joys, 
J had ſet down to-morrow 2 my nuptials ;- 
And Atticus to-night prepares the temple ; 
Let, my Varanes, I will rob my ſoul 
Of all her health, of my Imperial bride, 
And wander with thee in the ſearch of that 
Ou which thy life depends — — 


Ve. 
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Conclude me then begotten of a hind, 
And bred in wilds. No, Theodoſius, no; 
charge thee by our friend{bip, and conjure thee 
By all the gods, to mention this no more : 
Perhaps, dear friend, I ſhall be ſooner here 
Than you expect, or I myſelf imagine. 
What moſt I grieve 1s, that I cannot wait 
To ſee your nuptials : yet my ſcul is with you, 
And all my adorations to your bride. 
Theo. What, my Varanes, will you be fo crucl, 
As not to ſce my bride before you go ? 
Or are you angry at your rival's charms, 
Who has already raviſh'd half my heart, 
That once was all your own ? 
Var. You know I am diforder'd! 
My melancholy will not ſuit her bleſs'd condition. 
[Exit Theo. 
And the gods know, ſince thou, my Athenais, 
Art fled from theſe ſick eyes, all other women 
To my pall'd ſoul ſeem like the ghoſt of beauty, 
And haunt my mem'ry with the loſs of thee. 


Enter Athenais, Theodoſius Jeading her. 


Theo. Behold, my Lord, th' occaſion of my joy. 

Var. O ye immortal gods! Aranthes! Oh! 
Look there, and wonder. Ha ! is't poſſible? 

Athen. My Lord, the Emp'ror ſays you are his friend ; 
He charges me to uſe my intereſt, 

And beg of you to ſtay, at leaſt fo long 

As our eſpouſals will be ſolemnizing. 

I told him I was honoar'd once to know you; 

But that ſo ſlightly, as I could not warrant 

The grant of any thing that I ſhoald aſk y 

Var. O heaven and earth! O Athenais ! Why, 
Why doſt thou uſe me thus? Had I the world, 
Thou know'ſt it ſhould be thine ———— 

Athen. I know not that 
But yet, to make ſure work, one half of it 
Is mine already, Sir, without your giving. 
My Lord, che Prince is obſtinate, his glory 
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Scorns to be moy'd by the weak breath of woman : 
He is all hero, bent tor higher game. 
Therefore tis noble, Sir, to let him go: 
If not ſor him, my Lord, yet for wyfelf, 
I muſt intreat the favour to retire. [Ex. Athen. Cc. 
Var. Death and — ! confuſion ! hell and furies! 
thy 


Theo. Heav'n gua 
virtue! 
What ſhould this mean ? I fear the conſequence ; 
For tis too plain they know each other well. 

Var. Undone ! Aranthes ! loſt, undone for ever ! 

I ſee my doom, I read it with broad eyes, 

As plain as if I ſaw the book of fate. 

vet J will m— - — = UP, _ 
igeſt my griefs, ſwallow the riſin ONS» 

Ye I will ſtand the ſhock of all —— 

Well as I can, and ſtruggle for my life. 

Theo. You muſe, my Lord ; and if you'll give me leaye 
To judge your thoughts, they ſeem employ'd at preſent 
About my bride : I gueſs you know her too. 

Var. His bride ! O gods, give me a moment's patience. 
I muſt confeſs the ſight of Athenais, 

Where I ſo little did expect to ſee her, 

So grac'd and fo adorn'd, did raiſe my wonder: 

But what exceeds all admiration, is, 

That you ſhould talk of making her your bride : 

*Tis ſuch a blind efſect of mon fortune, 

That though I well remember you afftirm'd it, 

I eannot yet believe 

Theo. Then now believe me : 

By all the pow'rs divine, I will eſpouſe her. 
Var. Ha! I ſhall leap the bounds. Come, come, my 


health, and till preſerve thy 


Lord, 
By all theſe pow'rs you nam'd, I ſay you muſt not. 

Theo. I ſay, I will; and who ſhall bar my pleaſure ? 
Yet more, I ſpeak the judgment of my foul, 
Weigh but with fortune merit in the balance, 

And Athenais loſes by the marriage. 

Var. Relentleſs fates ! malicious cruel pow'rs ! 
O for what crime do you thus rack your creature ? 
Sir, I muſt tell you this unkindly meanneſs 
Suits the profeſſion, of an anchorite well; NY 
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But in an Oriental Emperor 

It gives offence ; nor can you without ſcandal, 
Without the notion of a grov'ling ſpirit, 
Eſpouſe the daughter of old Leontine, 

Whoſe utmoſt glory is t' have been my tutor. 

Theo. He has ſo well acquitted that employment, 
Breeding you up to ſuch a gallant height 
Of full perfection, and imperial greatneſs, 

That ev'n for chis reſpect, if for no other, 
I will eſteem him worthy while I live. 

Var. My Lord, you'll pardon me a little freedom ; 
For I muſt boldly urge in ſuch a cauſe, 

Who overflatters you, tho* near ſo near 
Related to your blood, ſhould be ſuſpected. 

Theo. If friendihip would admit a cold ſuſpicion, 
After what I have heard and ſeen to-day, 

Of all mankind I ſhould ſuſpect Varanes. 

2 He has ſtung me to the heart; my o__ will 
Unleſs my ſtrugglin n gets a vent. 0 me, 
Out with it then : arg pe go more diſſemble —— 
Yes, yes, my Lord, ſince you reduce me to 
The laſt neceſſity, I muſt confeſs it; 

I muſt avow my flame for Athenais. 

I am all fire, my paſſion cats me up, 

It grows incorp'rate with my fleſh and blood : 

My pangs redouble ; now they cleave my heart! 

O Athenais ! O Eudoſia ! —— Oh —— 

Tho' plain as day I ſee my own deſtruction, 

Yet to my death, and Oh let all the gods 

Bear witneſs ! ſtill I ſwear I will adore thee. | 

Theo. Alas! Varanes ! Which of us two the heav'ns 
Have mark'd for death, is yet above the ſtars ; 

But, while we live, let us preſerve our friendſhip 
Sacred and juſt, as we have ever done. 

This only mean in two ſuch hard extremes 
Remains for both: to-morrow you ſhall ſee her, 
With all advantage, in her own apartment; 

Take your own time, ſay all you can to gain her; 
If you can win her, lead her into Perſia; 

If not, conſent that I eſpouſe her he re. 

Par. Still worſe and worſe ! O Theodoſius! Oh! 
cannot ſpeak for ſighs : my death is ſeal'd 


By 
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By this laſt ſweetneſs : had you been leſs good, 

I might have hop'd : but now my doom's at hand. 

Go then, and take her, take her to the temple : 

The gods too give you joy! O Athenais! 

Why does thy image mock my foolith ſorrow ? 

O Theodoſius, do not ſee my tears: 

W and leave me; leave me to the grave. 

heo. Farewell; let's leave the iſſue to the heav'ns, 

J will prepare your way with all that honour 

Can urge in your behalf, tho” to my ruin. [Ex. Theo. 
Var. O!] could tear my limbs, and cat my {leſh ! 

Fool that I was, fond, proud, vain-plorions- fool! 

Damn'd be all courts, and treble damn'd ambition! 

Blaſted be thy remembrance ! curſes on thee ! 

And plagues on plagues fall on thoſe fools that ſeek thee ! 
Aran. Have comfort, Sir, _—— 
Var. Away, and leave me, villain ! 

Traitor, who wrought me firſt to my deſtruction —— 

Yer ſtay, and help, help me to curſe my pride, 

Help me to wiſh that I had ne'er been royal, 

That I had never heard the name of Cyrus, 

That my firſt brawl in court had been my laſt. 

O that I had been born ſome happy ſwain, 

And never known a life fo great, fo vain ! 

Where I extremes might not be forc'd to chuſe, 

ng _ with ſome * wife, no crown could loſe; 

ere the dear er little ſtate, 

Wich all her filing « — at the gate, 

Bleſſing my labours, might my coming wait: 

Where in our humble beds all ſafe might lie, 

And not in curſed courts for glory dic, — [Exeurt. 


S O N G. 


I. 
H4 IL to the myrtle ſhade, 
All hail to the nymphs of the fields ! 
Kings would not here invade 
. Thoſe pleaſures that virtue yields. 
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Chor. Beauty here opens her arms, 
To ſoften the languiſhing mind ; 
And Phyllis unlocks her charms, 
Ah Phyllis ! O why fo kind ? 


IT. 
Phyllis, thou * love, 
Thou joy of the neighbouring ſwains ; 


Phyllis that crowns the 7 75 
And Phyllis that gilds the plains ; 


Chor. Phyllis, that ne er had the kill 
To paint, to patch, and be fine ; 
Yet Phyllis whoſe eyes can kill, 
IV hom nature hath made divine; 


III. 
Phyllis, whoſe charming ſong 
Makes labour and pre, a delight ; 
Phyllis, that makes the day young, 
And ſhortens the live long night; 


Chor. Phyllis, whoſe lips, like May, 
Still laugh at the ſweets they bring ; 
IW here love nec er knows decay, 


But ſets with eternal ſpring. 


ACT Iv. 'SCENE I. 
Enter Marcian, and Lucius at @ diſtance. 


Marc. HE gen'ral of the Oriental armies, 
Was a commiſſion large as fate could pive. 
'Tis gone. Why, what care I! O Fortune, Fortune ! 
Thou laughing empreſs of this buſy world ! 
Marcian defies thee now. 
Why, what a thing is a diſcarded favourite ? 
He who but now, tho longing to retire, 
Cou'd not for buſy waiters = alone, | 
Throng'd in his chamber, haunted to his cloſet, 
With a full croud, and an eternal court ; 
When once the fayour of his prince is turn'd, 


Shunn'd 


*% 
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Shunn' d as a ghoſt, the clouded man appears, 
And all the gaudy worſhippers forſake him. 
So fares it now with me: where-e'er I come, 
As if I were another Catiline, 
The courtiers riſe, and no man will fit near me : 
As if the plague were on me, all men fly me : 
O Lacius! Lucius! if thou leay'ſt me too, 
I think, I think, I could not bear it; 
But, like a ſlave, my ſpirit, broke with ſuff”ring, 
Should on theſe coward knees fall down, and beg 
Once to be great again. 
Luc. Forbid it, heav*n ! 
That e' er the noble Marcian condeſcend 
To aſk of any, but th' immortal gods 
Nay, I avow, if yet your ſpirit dare, 
Spite of the court, you ſhall be great as Cæſar. 
Marc. No, Lucius, no; the gods repel that humour. 
Yet ſince we are alone, and muſt ere long 
Leave this bad court; let us, like veterans, | 
Speak out — Thou ſayſt, alas! as great as Cæſar: 
But where's his greatneſs ? where 1s his ambition ? 
If any ſparks of virtue yet remain 
In this poor figure of the Roman glory 
I fay, if any be, how dim they ſhine, 
Compar'd with what his great forefathers were ! 
How ſhould he lighten, then, or awe the world, 
Whoſe ſoul in counts is but a lambent fire; 
And ſcarce, O Rome, a glow-worm in the field! 
Soft, young, religious ! Godlike qualities 
For one that ſhould recover the loſt empi e, 
And wade thro' ſeas of blood, and walk o'er mountains 
Of ſlaughter'd bodies! to immortal honour ! 
Luc. Poor heart! he pin'd a while ago for love. 
Marc. And for his miſtreſs vow'd to leave the world; 
But ſome new chance, it ſeems, has chang'd his mind. 
A marriage ! but to whom, or whence ſhe came, 
None knows ; but yet a marriage is proclaim'd ; 
Pageants prepar' d; the arches are adorn'd ; : 
The ſtatues crown'd ; the Hippodrome does groan 
Beneath the burden of the mounted warriors; 
The theatre is open'd too, where he 
| And the hot Perſian mean. to add their follies Gods! 
[ 


— — 
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Gods! is this the image of our Czſars ? 
Is this * e model AE ou Ko 
O why ſo ave you ſtamp'd Rome's ? 
Not - hal pared yours! Is this man fit to [rh 
This waxen portraiture of majeſty ! 
Which ev'ry warmer paſſion does melt down, 
And makes him fonder than a woman's longing! | 
Luc. Thus much I know, to the eternal 
Of the Imperial blood; this upſtart empreſs, 
This fine new queen, is ſprung from abject parents ; 
Nay, baſely born ! But that's all one to him : 0 
He likes and loves, and therefore marries her. 
Marc. Shall I not ſpeak ? ſhall I not tell him of it ? 
I feel this big-ſ{woln throbbing Roman ſpirit - 
Will burſt, wileſs I utter what I ought. 


Enter Pulcheria with a paper in her hand, and Julia, 


Marc. Pulcheria here! why, ſhe's the ſcourge of Marcian z 
I tremble-too whenever ſhe approaches; 
And my heart dances an unuſual meaſure : 
'Spite of myſelf, I bluſh, and cannot ſtir, 
While ſhe is here — What, Lucius, can this mean? 
'Tis ſaid Calphurnia had the heart of Cœſar; 
Auguſtus doted on the ſubtle Livia : 
Why then ſhould I not worſhip that fair wer? 
Oh didſt thou mark her, wher her fury lighten'd ? 
She ſeem'd all goddeſs ; nay, her frowns became lier: 
There was a beauty in her very wildneſs. 
Were I a man born great as our firſt founder, 
Sprung from the blood divine — But I am caſt, 
Beyond all poſlibility, of hope —— 

Pulch. Come hither, Marcian ! read this paper o'er, 
And mark the ſtrange neglect of Theodoſws : 
He ſigns whate'er I bring; perhaps Ae ve heard 
To-morrow he intends to wed a of Athens, 
New-made a Chriſtian, and new-nam'd Eudoſia; 
Whom he more dearly prizes than his empire: 
Yet in this paper he hath ſet his hand, 
And ſeal'd it to with the Imperial net, 
That ſhe ſhould loſe her head to-morrow morning. 

Maro. 'Tis not for me to Judge 3 yet this —_— N 

ch. 
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. . I know be ruther eder 
own perſon, permit a vein 

Of her to bleed ; yet, Marcian, What might follow, 

If I were envious of this yirgin's honor, 

By his apyl mary owe 42 þ - frooman 

Without a view ! Ha! but I had fi 

6 bb haſte from this infectious pern 
ED ; 

Yet, e pow'rs divine, I ſwear tis pity, 

Tha one ſo form'd by nature for all honour, 


ities Imperial, 

The a perſon, and the braveſt courage, 
Should not be honeſt : Julia, is't not pity ! 

O Marcian, Marcian ! I could weep to think 
Virtae ſhould loſe itſelf as thine has done. 
Repent, raſh man,” if yet *tis not too late, 

And mend thy errors; ſo farewell for ever. 

FExit Pulch. Jul. 

Marc. Farewell far ever! no, Madam, ere I go, 

Jam refoly'd to ſpeak, and you ſhall hear me ; 
Then, if you pleaſe, take of this traitor's head; 
End my commiſſion and my life together. 

Luc, Perhaps you'll laugh at what I'm going to ſay ; 
But by your We,” my Lord, I think tis true: 
Pulcheria loves this traitor ! Did you. mark her ? 
At firſt ſhe had forgot your baniſhment'; 

Makes you her cel, and tells her ſecrets, 

As to a friend ; nay, leaves them in your hand, 
And ſays, s pi ty chat ** not "4h 

With ſuch deſeciption 0 

As none but love could bog then, t leave, 
Thro' the dark laſhes of her « 

Methought ſhe ſhot her foul af ne 

Still looking back, as if ſhe had a mind | 
That you ſhould know ſhe left her heart behind her. 

Marc. Alas! thou doſt not know her, nor do I : 
Nor can the wit of all mankind conceiye her. 

But let's away. * uſe. 

Luc. I gueſs your 
He is a boy, and as a boy you! uſe him + 
There is no other way. 

Marc. Yes, if he 
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Quite dead with ſleep, for ever loſt to honour, 

Marcian with this ſhall rouſe him. O, my Lucius ! 

Methinks the ghoſts of the great Theodoſiis, 

And thund'ring Conſtantine, appear before me: 

They charge me as a ſoldier to chaſtiſe him, 

To laſh him with keen words from lazy love, 

And ſhew him how they trod the paths of honour. 
LExeunt. 


SCENE I. 


Theodofius Hing on a couch, with two boys dreſſed like Cu- 
pids ſinging to "hin as * re. 


3 


bee, day ab happy 

2 s beams did 9 f diſplay ! 
eful was the happy day. 

The oben themſelves did all look down, 

The royal infant's birth to crown, 


S ple, they ſcarce did on the guilty frown. 


appy day ! ah happy day! 
41% oh thrice 5 „ 


That made fuc ac gone] maſter of ſuch pow'r } 


For thus the lare to men, 
No day li Ns ſhall ever come agen. 
Enter Marcian with an order. 
Theo. Ha! what raſh thing art thou, who ſetr'ſt fo 
4 value on thy life, thus to preſume, [fmal) 


= the fatal orders I have giv'n, 
is to intrench on Cæſar's ſ 
He urge me to thy ruin ? 
Marc. Mighty Cæſar, 
I have tranſpreſs'd, and for my pardon bow 
To thee, as to the gods, when I offend : 
Nor can I doubt your mercy, when you know 
The nature of my crime. I am commiſſion'd 
From all the earth 3 praiſes, 
2 


* 


Not for thy life. 
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Thou darling of mankind ! whoſe conqu'ring, arms 
Already drown the glory of great Julius 

Whoſe deeper reach in laws and policy 

Makes wiſe Anguſtus envy thee in heav'n ! 

What mean the fates by ſuch prodigious virtue? 
When ſcarce the manly down yet ſhades thy face, 
With conqueſts thus to over-run the world, 


And make Barbarians tremble? O, ye pods ! 


Should deſtiny now end thee in the bloom, 
Methinks I fee thee mourn'd above the loſs 
Of lov'd Germanicus ; thy funerals, | 
Like his, are ſolemniz'd with tears and blood. 
+. Theo. How, Marcian ! 

Marc. Yes, the raging multitude, 
Like torrents, ſet no bound to their mad prief ; 
Shave their wives heads, and tear off their own hair 
With wild deſpair they bring their infants out, 
To braw] their parents forrow in the ſtreets : 
Trade is no more, all courts of juſtice ſtopt ; 
With ſtones they daſh the windows of their temples, 
Pull down their altars ; break their houſchold gods ; 
And ſtill the univerſal groan is this, | 
Canftantinople's loſt, our empire's rain'd : 
Since he is gone, that father of his country; 
Since he is dead, O life, where is thy pleaſure ? 


O Rome! O conquer'd world ! where is thy glory ? 


Theo. I know thee wel, thy cuſtom and thy manners. 
Thou doſt upbraid me; but no more of this, 


Marc. What's life without my honour ? 
Could you transform yourſelf into a ; 
Or make that beardleſs face like Jupiter's, 


I would be heard in ſpite of all your thunder: 


O pow'r of guilt ! you fear to ſtand the teſt, 
Which virtue brings ; like ſores, your vices ſhake 
Before this Roman healer. But, by th' gods, 
Before I go, I'll rip the-malady, 

And let the venom flow before your eyes. 

This is a debt to the great Theodoſius, 

'The grandfather of your illuſtrious blood ; 

And then farewell for ever. 


Theo. Preſuming Marcian ! 
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What canſt thou againſt my innocence ? 
Thro' the whole — of all — harmleſs youth, 
Ev'n to this hour, I cannot call to mind 
One wicked a& which I have done to ſhame me. 
Marc. This may be true : yet if you give the ſway 
To other hands, and your poor ſubjects ſuffer, 
Your negligence to them is as the cauſe. 
O Theodoſius, credit me, who know 
The world, and hear how ſoldiers cenſure kings: 
In after-times, if thus you ſhould go on, 
Your memory by warriors will be ſcorn'd, 
As much as Nero or Caligula loath'd ; 
They will deſpiſe your ſloth, and backward caſe, 
More than they hate the others cruelty. 
And what a thing, ye gods, is ſcorn, or pity ! 
Heap on me, heav'n, the hate of all mankind ; 
Load me with malice, envy, deteſtation : 
Let me be horrid to all apprehenſion, 
And the world ſhun me, ſo I eſcape but ſcorn. 
Theo. Pr'ythee, no more. 
Marc. Nay, when the legions make compariſons z 
And ſay, Thus crucl Nero once reſoly'd, 
On Galba's inſurrection, for revenge, 
To give all France as plunder to the army; 
To poiſon the whole ſenate at a feaſt ; 
To burn the city, turn the wild beaſts out, 
Bears, lions, tygers, on the multitude z 
That fo, obſtructing thoſe that quench'd the fire, 
He might at once deſtroy rebellious Rome. 
Theo. O cruelty! why tell'ſt thou me of this ? 
Am I of ſuch a barb'rous bloody tcmper ? . 
Marc. Yet ſome will ſay, this ſhew'd he had a ſpirit, 
However fierce, avenging, and pernicious, 
That ſavour'd of a Roman: but for you, 
What can your partial ſycophants invent, 
To make you room among the Emperors ? 
Whoſe utmoſt is the ſmalleſt part of Nero 
A pretty player, one that can act a hero, 
And never be one. Oy immortal gods, 
Is this the old Cæſarian majeſty ? 
Now, in the name of our great Romulus, 
Why ſing you not, and fiddle too, as he did ? 
Why haye you not, like Nero, a Phonaſcus ? Ons 
| E 3 4 
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One to take care of your celeſtiat voice? | 
Lie on your back, my Lord; and on your ſtomach 
Lay a thin plate of lead; abſtain from fruits; 
And when the buſineſs of the ſtage is done, 
Refire with your looſe friends to coſtly banquets, 
While the lean army groans upon the ground. 

Theo. Leave me, I ſay, leſt I chaſtiſe thee : hence 
Be gone, I ſay. — ö 

Mow Not till you've heard me out 
Build too, like him, a palace lin'd with gold, 
As long and large as that of the Eſquiline: 
Incloſe a pool too in it, like the ſea; 
And at the empire's coſt let navies meet: 
Adorn your ſtarry chambers too with gems; 
Contrive the plated: ceilings to turn round, 
With pipes to caſt Ambroſian oils upon you: 
Conſume, with his prodigious vanity, 
In mere perfumes, and od*rous diſtillations, 
Of ſeſterces at once font hundred millions: 
Let naked virgins wait you at your table, 


And wanton Cupids dance, and clap their wings. 


No matter what becomes of the poor ſoldiers, 
So they perform the drudg'ry they are fit for ! 
Why, let em ſtarve for want of their arrears, 
Drop as they go, and lie like in ditches. 

Theo. Come, you're -a traitor 

Marc. Go to, you're a boy! 
Or by the gods 

Theo. If arrogance like this, 
And to the Emp'ror's face, ſhould ſcape unpuniſh'd, 
TU. write myſelf a coward, Die then, villain, 
A death too glorions for ſo bad a man, FT 
By Theodoſius* hand. [Marcian di/arms him, 


| ; [but is vun. 
Marc. Now, Sir, where are you ? 
What, in the name of all our Roman ſpirits, 
Now charms my hand from giving thee thy fate? 
Has he not cut me off from all my honours ? 


Torn my commiſſions, ſham*d me to the earth, 


2. 


Baniſh'd the court, a vagabond for ever? 
Does not the ſoldier hourly afk it from me ? | 
Sigh their own wrongs, and beg me to revenge em? 
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What hinders now, but that I mount the throne, 
And make, beſides, this purple youth my footſtool ? 
The armies court me : and my country's cauſe, 
The injuries of Rome and Greece perſuade me. 
Shew but this Roman blood which he has drawn, 
They'll make me Emp'ror whether I will or no: 
Did not, for leſs than this, the latter Brutus, 
Becauſe he thought Rome wrong'd, in perſon head 
Againſt his friend a black conſuracy, 
And ſtab the majeſty of all the world? 

Theo. AR as you pleaſe : I am within your pow'r. 

Marc. Did not the former Brutus, for the crime 
Of Sextus, drive old Tarquin from his kingdom ? 
And ſhall this prince too, by permitting others 
To act their wicked wills, and lawlefs pleaſures, 
Raviſh from the empire its dear health, 

Well-being, happineſs, and ancient glory? 
Go on in this diſhonourable reſt ? ä 
Shall he, I fay, dream on, while che ſtarv'd troops 
Lie cold and waking in the winter-camp ; 
And, like pin'd birds, for want of ſuſtenance, 
Feed on the haws and berries of the fields? 
O temper, temper me, ye gracious gods; 
Give to my hand forbearance, to my heart 
Its conſtant loyalty : I would but ſhake him, 
Rouſe him a little from this death of honour 
And ſhew him what he ſhould be. | 
Theo. You accuſe me, 
As if I were ſome monſter moſt unheard of : 
Firſt, as the ruin of the army ; then, 
Of taking your commiſſion : but, by heav'n, 
I fear, Marcian ! this I never did, 
Nor c'er intended it: nor fay I this 
To alter thy ſtern uſage ; for with what 
Thou'ſt ſaid, and done, and brought to my remembrance, 
I grow already weary of my lite. 

Marc. My Lord, I take your word: you do not know 
The wounds which rage within your country's bowels 3 - 
The horrid uſage of the ſuffi” ring ſoldier » b 
But why will not our Theodoſius know, 

Af you intruſt the government to others, 
That act theſe crimes; who but yourſelf 's to blame ? 


: 
| 
| 
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Be witneſs, O ye gods! of my plain dealin 
Of Marcian's honeſty, —— — — - 
I thank you for my baniſhment : but, alas ! 
My loſs is little to what ſoon will follow ; 
Refle& but on elf, and your own joys ; 
2 NE for ever hold you. 
Twas rumour'd through the city, that you loy'd ; 
That your ef; -cuſals ſhould be folemniz'd ;/ 
When, on a ſudden, here you ſend your orders 
That this bright favourite, the lov'd Eudoſia, 
Should loſe her head. 
Theo, Oh, hcay'n and earth! what ſay'ſt thou ? 
I have ſeal'd the death of my Eudolia ? 
rc. Tis your own hand and ſignet: yet I ſwear, 
Though you have giv'n to female hands your ſway, 
And therefore I, as well as the whole army, 
For ever ought to curſe all womankind ; 
Vet, when the virgin came, as ſhe was doom'd, 

And, on the ſcaffold, for that purpoſe rais'd 
Without the walls, appear'd before the army 
Theo. What! on a ſcaffold ! ha! before the army! 

Marc. How quickly was the tide of fury turn'd 
To ſoft compaſſion, and relenting tears? But when the axe 
Sever'd the brighteſt beauty of the earth 
From that fair — had you heard the groan, 
Which, like a peal of diſtant thunder, ran 
Through all the armed hoſt, you would have thought, 
By the immediate darkneſs that fell round us, 
Whole Nature was concern'd at ſuch a ſuff ring, 
And all the gods were angry. 

Theo. O Pulcheria | 
ng ambitious ſiſter ! this 2 a 
Thy doing. Oh, ſu me, noble Marcian ! 
Now, = the ume, if thou dar ſt ſtrike ; behold, 
I offer thee my breaſt ; with my laſt breath, 

I'll thank thee too, if now thou draw'ſt my blood. 
Were I to live, thy counſel ſhall direct me; 
Marc. He faints ! what, hoa there: Lucius? 


Entet 
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Enter Lucius. 


My Lord the 1 Eudoſia lives; 
She's here, or will be, in a minute, moment: 
Quick as the thought, ſhe calls you to the temple. 
Oh, Lucius, help I've gone too far: but ſee, 
He breathes again —— Eudoſia has awak d him. 
Theo. Did you not name Eudoſia ? 
Marc. Yes, ſhe lives : 
I did but feign the ſtory of her death, 
To find how near you plac'd her to your heart : 
And may the gods rain all their plagues upon me, 
If ever I rebuke you thus apain ! FT 
Yet 'tis moſt certain that you ſign'd her death, 
Not knowing what the wiſe Pulcheria offer'd, 
Who left it in my hand to ſtartle you : 
But, by my life and fame, I did not think 
It would have touch'd your life. O pardon me, 
Dear Prince, my , my Emp'ror, Royal Maſter ! 
Droop not becauſe I utter'd ſome raſh words, 
And was a madman. — By th' immortal gods! 
I loye you as my ſoul. ate er I ſaid, 
My thoughts were otherwiſe. Believe theſe tears, 
Which do not uſe to flow : all ſhall be well. 
I ſwear that there are ſceds in that ſweet temper, 
T atone for all the crimes in this bad age. : 
Theo. I thank thee firſt for my Eudoſia's life. 
What, but my love, could have call'd back that life 
Which thou haſt made me hate? But Oh, methought, 
*T was hard, dear Marcian, very haxd, from thee, 
From him I ever rev'renc'd as my father, 
To hear ſo harſh a meſſage ! — But no more: 
We're friends : thy . Nay, if thou wilt not riſe, 
And let me fold my arms about thy neck, | 
F'll not believe thy love! In this forgive me, 
Firſt let me wed Eudoſia, and we'll out; 
We will, my general, and make amends 
For all that's paſt. Glory and arms, ye call, 
And Marcian leads me on 
Marc. Let her not reſt then ; 
Eſpouſe her ſtraight : I'll ſtrike you at a heat. 
May this great humour get large growth within you, 


And 
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And be encourag'd by the embold ni ! 
O what a ſight will this be to the ſol " an 
To ſee me bring you dreſs d in ſhining armour, 
To head the ſhouting ſquadrons O ye gods! 
Methinks I hear the echoing cries of joy, 
The ſound of trumpets, and the beat of drums. 
I {ee each ſtarving ſoldier bound from earth, 
As if a god by miracle had rais'd him; 
And, with beholding you, grow fat again: 
Nothing but gazing eyes, and op'ning mouths, 
Checks red with joy, and lifted hands about you ; 
Some wiping the glad tears that trickle down, 
With broken Io's, and with ſobbing raptures, 
Crying, To arms; he's come ; our Emp'ror's come 
To win the world. Why, is not this far bettcr, 
'Than lolling in a lady's lap, and ſleeping, 
Faſting, or praying? Come, come, you ſhall be merry : 
And, for Eudolia, the is yours already: 
Marcian has faid it, Sir, ſhe ſhall be yours. 
Theo. Oh Marcian ! Oh my brother ! father ! all! 
Thou beſt of friends ! moſt faithful counſellor ! 
I'll find a match for thee too, ere I reſt, 4 
To make thee love me: for when thou art with me, 
I'm ſtrong and well; but when thou'rt gone, I'm nothing. 


Enter Athenais, meeting Theodoſius. 
Theo. Alas! Endoſia, tell me what to ſay; 
For my full heart can ſcarce bring forth a word 
Of that which I have ſworn to ſee perform'd. 
Athen. I'm perfectiy obedient to your pleaſure. 
Theo. Well, then, I come to tell thee, that Varanes, 
Of all mankind, is neareſt to my heart. | 
I love him, dear Eudoſia; and to prove 
That love on trial, all my blood's too little : 
Ev'n thee, if I were ſure to die this moment, 
As heav'n alone can tell how far my fate 
Is off), O thou, my ſoul's moſt tender. joy, 
With my laſt breath I would bequeath him thee. | 
Athen. They you are pleas d, my Lord, to yield me 
to him. 
Theo. No, my Eudoſia; no, I will not yield * hs 
c 
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While I have life; for worlds I will not yield thee : 

Yet thus far I'm engag'd, to let thee know, 

He loves thee, Athenais, more than ever; 

He languiſhes, deſpairs, and dies like me: 

And I have paſs'd my word, that he ſhall ſee thee. 
Athen. Ah, Sir, what have you done againſt yourſelf, 

And me? Why have you paſs'd your fatal word ? 

Why will you truſt me, who am now afraid 

To truſt myſelf ?. Why do you leave me naked 

To an aſſault, who had made proof my virtue, 

With this ſure guard, never to ſce him more. 

For, oh ! with trembling agonies I ſpeak it ! 

I cannot ſee a Prince, whom once I loy'd, 

Bath'd in his grief, and gaſping at my feet, 

In all the violent trances of deſpair, 

Without a ſorrow that perhaps may end me. 
Theo. O ye ſeverer pow'rs! too cruel fate! 

Did ever love tread ſuch a maze before? 

Yet, Athenais, ſtill T truſt thy virtue : 

But if thy bleeding heart cannot refrain, 

Give, give thyſelf away; yet ſtill remember, 

That moment Theodoſius is no more 

[Ex. Theo. with Att. Pulch. Leon. 

Athen. Now, glory! now, if ever thou didſt work 

In woman's mind, aſſiſt me — Oh, my heart! 

Why doſt thou throb, as if thou wert a-breaking ? 

Down, down, I ſay, think on thy injuries, 

Thy wrongs, thy wrongs! *Tis well. My eyes are dry, 

And all within my boſom now is ſtill. 


E uter Varanes, leaning on Aranthes, 


Ha! is this he ? or is't Varanes” ghoſt ? 

He looks as if he had beſpoke his grave, 
Trembling and pale; I muſt not dare to view him. 
For, Oh, I feel bis melancholy here, 

And fear I ſhall too ſoon partake his ſickneſs, 
Var. Thus to the angry gods offending mortals, 
Made ſenſible by ſome ſevere affliction, 

How all their crimes are regiſter'd in heav'n, 

In that nice court hoy no raſh word eſcapes, 
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But ev'n extravagant thoughts are all ſet down; 
Thus the poor penitents with fear a 
The rey'rend ſhrines, and thus for mercy bow: [Xree/:. 
Thus melting too, they waſh the hallow'd earth, 
And to be forgiven ———— 
Oh, Empreſs ! Oh, Eudoſia ! ſuch you're now. 
Theſe are your titles, and I muſt not dare 
Ever to call you Athenais more. 
Athen. Riſe, riſe, my Lord! let me intreat you, riſe : 
T will not hear you in that humble poſture : | 
Riſe, or I muſt withdraw — The world will bluſh 
For you and me, ſhould it behold a prince 
Sprung from immortal Cyrus, on his knees 
Before the daughter of a poor philoſopher. 
Var. Tis juſt, ye righteous gods! my doom is jult ; 
Nor will I ſtrive to deprecate her anger. 
If poſſible, I'll aggravate my crimes, 
That ſhe may rage till ſhe has broke my heart: 
For all I now deſire, and let the gods, 
Thoſe cruel gods that join to my undoing, 
Be witneſſes to this unnat'ral wiſh ! 
Is, to fall dead without a wound before her. 
Athen. O ye known ſounds ! But I muſt ſteel my ſoul. 
Methinks theſe robes, my Delia, are too heavy. | 
Var. Not worth a word, a look, nor one regard ! 
Is then the nature of my fault ſo hainous, 
That when I come to take my. eternal leave, 
You'll not youchſafe to view me ? This is ſcorn, 
| Which the fair ſoul of gentle Athenais 
Would ne'er have harbour'd - 
Oh, for the ſake of him, whom you ere long 
Shall hold as faſt as now your wiſhes form him, 
Give me a paticnt hearing ; for however 
1 talk of death, and feem to loath my life, 
I would delib'rate with my fate a while, 
With ſnatching glances eye thee to the laſt ; 
Pauſe o'er a loſs like that of Athenais, 
And parley with my ruin. $195. * 
hen. Speak, my Lord: 
To hear you is the Emperor's command ; 
And, for that cauſe, I readily obey. 


Ac IV. 


Var. 
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Var. The Emperor, the Emperor's command! 
And for that cauſe ſhe readily obeys ! 
T thank yon, Madam, that, on any terms, 
You condeſcend to hear me 
Know then, Eudoſia : Ah, rather let me call thee 
By the lov'd name of Athenais {till ; 
That name that I fo often have invok'd, 
| un was * * 4 uy vows ; 
oft at midnight ſigh'd amon e proves, 
The LES and the echo's ". vin 
Which every bird could ſing, and wind did bear 
By that dear name, I make this proteftation, 
7 By all that's good on earth, or bleſs'd in heav'n, 
A ſwear I love tliet more, far more, than ever. 
With conſcious bluſhes too, here, help me, gods; 
Help me to tell her, though to my contuſion, 
And everlaſting ſhame ; yet I muſt tell her, 
I lay the Perſian crown before her feet. | 
Athen. My Lord, I thank you; and t' expreſs thoſe 
As nobly as you offer *em, I return [thanks 
The gift you make: nor will I now upbraid you 
Wich the example of the Emperor: 
Not but I know tis that that draws you on, 
Thus to deſcend beneath your Majeſty, 
And ſwell the daughter of a poor philoſopher 
With hopes of being great. 
Var. Ah, Madam! ah! you wrong me! by the gods, 
I had repented, ere I knew the Emp'ror 
Athen. You find, perhaps too late, that Athenais, 
However dighted for her birth and fortune, 
Has ſomething in her perſon, and her virtue, 
Worth the regard of emperors themſelves ; 
And, to return the compliment you gave 
My father, Leontine, that poor philoſopher, 
Whoſe utmoſt glory is t' have been your tutor; 
I here proteſt, by virtue and by glory, 
I ſwear by heav'n, and all the pow'rs divine, 
Th' abandon'd daughter of that poor old man 
Shall ne'er be ſeated on the throne of CH 
Var. O death to all my hopes ! Wh: tft then Fromm ? 


Would thou hadſt been o'crurn'd, 21h [4 4 2, 
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His crown too thunder-ſtrack ; my father; all 
The Perſian race, like poor Darius, rund, 
Blotted, and ſweep'd for ever from the world, 
When firſt ambition blaſted thy remembrance —— 
Athen. O heav'n ! I had forgot the baſe affront 
Offer'd by this proud man: a wrong ſo great, 
It is remoy'd beyond all hope of mercy : 
He had deſign'd to bribe my father's virtue, 
And by unlawful means 
Fly from my ſight, leſt I become a fury, 
And break thoſe rules of temp'rance I propos'd. 
Fly, fly, Varancs ! fly this ſacfed place, 
Where virtue and religion are profeſs'd : 
This city will not harbour infidels, 
Traitors to chaſtity, licentious princes. 
Be gone, I ſay, thou canſt not here be ſafe ; 
Fly to imperial libertines abroad : 
In foreign courts thou'lt find a thouſand beantics 
That will comply for gold; for gold they'll weep ; 
For gold be fond, as Athenais was, 
And charm thee ſtill, as if they lov'd indeed. 
Thouw'lt find enough companions too for riot; 
Luxuriant all, royal as thyſelf, 
Though thy loud vices ſhould reſound to heav'n 
Art thou not gone yet ? 
Var. No; I'm charm'd to hear you : 
O from my ſoul I do confeſs myſelt 
The very blot of honour ; I'm more black, 
'Than thou, in all thy heat of juſt revenge, 
With all thy glorious eloquence, canſt make me. 
Athen. Away, Varanes | 
Var. Yes, Madam, I am going 
Nay, by the gods, I do not aſk thee pardon, 
Nor, while I live, will I implore thy mercy : 
But, when I'm dead, if, as thou doſt return 
With happy Theodoſius from the temple ; 
If, as thou go'ſt in triumph through the ſtreets, 
Thou chance to meet the cold Varanes there, 
Borne by his friends to his eternal home; 
Stop then, O Athenais! and behold me: 
Say, as thou hang'ſt about the Emp'ror's neck, 


Alas! 
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Alas! my Lord, this ſight is worth our pity. 
If to thoſe pitying words thou add a tear, 
Or give one parting groan — If poſlible, 
If the good gods will grant my foul the freedom, 
I'll leave my ſhroud, and wake from death to thank thee. 
Athen. He ſhakes my reſolution from the bottom: 
My bleeding heart too ſpeaks in his behalf, 
And ſays, my virtue has been too ſevere. wn 
Var. Farewell! O Empreſs: No Athenais now: 
I will not call thee by that tender name, 
Since cold deſpair begins to freeze my boſom, 
And all my pow'rs are now reſolv'd on death. 
*Tis ſaid, that from my youth I have been raſh, 
ChoPric, and hot; but let the gods now judge 
By my laſt wiſh, if eyer patient man 
Did calmly bear ſo great a loſs as mine. 
Since *tis ſo doom'd by fate, you muſt be wedded ; 
For your own peace, when I am laid in earth, 
Forget that ere Varanes had a being : 
Turn all your foul to Theodoſius' boſom. 
Continue, gods, their days, and make em long! 
Lucina wait upon their fruitful Hymen ! 
And many children, beauteous as the mother, 
And pious as the father, make em ſmile ! 
Athen, O heav'ns ! 
Var. Farewell I'll trouble you no more: 
The malady that's lodg'd within, grows ſtronger : 
I feel the ſhock of my approaching fate; 
My heart too trembles at his diſtant march; 
Nor can I utter more, if you thould aſk me. 
Thy arm, Aranthes ! O farewell for ever 
Athen. Varanes, ſtay ; and ere you go for ever, 
Let me unfold my heart. 
Var. O Athenas ! 
What further cruelty haſt thou in ſtore 
To add to what I ſuffer ? | . 
Athen. Since tis doom'd | 
That we muſt part, let's part as lovers ſhould, 
As thoſe that have lov'd long, and loved well. 
Var. Art thou ſo good? O Athenais, Oh! 
1 Athen. Firſt, from my foul, I pity and forgive you : 
pardon you that haſty little error 
A Parcon y we Which 
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Which yet has been the cauſe of both our ruins. 

And let this ſorrow witneſs for my heart, 

How eagerly I wiſh it had not been : 

And, ſince I cannot keep it, take it all: 

Take all the love, O Prince, I ever bore you t 

Or, if tis poſſible, I'll give you more: 

Your noble carriage forces this confeſſion: : 

I rage, I burn, I bleed, I die for love; 

I am diſtracted with this world of paſſion. 
Var. Gods! cruel gods! take notice, I forgive you. 
Athen. Alas! my Lord, my weaker tender ſcx 

Has not your manly patience, cannot curb 

This fury in; therefore Flet it looſe: 

Spite of my rigid duty, I will ſpeak 

With all the dearneſs of a dying lover, 

Farewell, moſt lovely and moſt foy'd of men ! 

Why comes this dying paleneſs o'er thy face ? 

Why wander thus thy eyes ? Why doſt thou bend, 

As if the fatal weight of death were on thee ? 

Var. Speak yet à little more: for, by the gods, 

And as I prize thoſe bleſſed happy moments, 

I fwear, O Athenais ! all is well ; 

O never benter. 

Athen. I doubt thee, dear Varanes; 

Yet, if thou dy'ſt, I ſhall not be from thee. 

'Once more farewell, and take theſe laſt embraces. 

Oh ! I could cruſh him to my heart! farewell: 

And, as a dying pledge of my laſt love, - 

Take this, which all thy pray'rs could never charnt. 

What have I done? Oh, 1 _= . 

Ah, Prince, farewell! Angels protect and guard thee ? 
Var. Turn back, O Achenals, and behold mel 

Hear my laſt words, and then farewell for ever. 

Thou haſt undone me more by this confeſſion : 

| You ſay, you ſwear, you love me more than ever 

Yet I muſt ſee you marry'd to another : 

Can there be any plague, or hell, like this ? 

O Athenais! whither ſhall I turn me ? 

You've brought me back to life : but oh, what life ? 

'T*a life more terrible than thouſand deaths. 

Like one that had been buried in a trance, 


With, 
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With racking ſtarts, he wakes, and gazes round, 
Forc'd by _ his whirling lmbs to wound, | 
And bellow like a ſpirit nnder ground ; 
Still urg'd by fate, to turn, to toſs, and rave, 
Tormented, daſh'd, and broken. in the grave. 
[Exeunt. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 


Athenais dreſſed in Imperial robes, and crown'd : a table 
1 with a bowl of poiſon. 


Athen. Midnight marriage ! Muſt T to the temple ! 
Thus, at the murd'rer's hour? Tis won» 
drous ſtrange !. 
But fo thou ſay'ſt my father has commanded ; 
And that's a mighty reaſon. | 
Del. The Emp'ror, in compaſſion to the Prince, 
Who would perhaps fly to extravagance, 
If he in public ſhould reſolve t' eſpouſe you, 
Contriv'd by this cloſe marriage to deceive him. 

Athen. Go, fetch thy lute, and ſing thoſe lines I pave 
Lo, now I am alone; yet my ſoul ſhakes : Tikes. 
For where this dreadful draught may carry me, 

The heay'ns can only tell; yet I'm reſoly'd 

To drink it off in ſpite of conſequence.. 

Whiſper him, O ſome angel! what I'm doing; 

By ſympathy of ſoul let him too tremble, 

To hear my wondrous faith, my wondrous love ; 

Whoſe ſpirit, not content with an ovation 

Of ling'ring fate, with triumph thus reſolv'd,. 

Thus, in the rapid chariot of the foul, 

To mount, and dare as never woman dar'd. EDrinks, 
Tis done. Haſte, Delia, haſte !- come, bring thy lute, 
And ſing my waftage to immortal joys.. | 

Methinks I can't but ſmile at my own brav'ry, 

Thus, from my loweſt fortune, rais'd to empire, 
Crown'd and adorn'd ! worſhipp'd by half the earth, 
While a young monarch dies far my exabraces ! 


' Ve now to wave the glories of the world! 


Q my Varancs! though my birth's unequal,. 
F 3 My 
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I. 
AT cruel bloody fate, 
What canſt thou naw do more ? 
Alas ! *tis all too late, 
Philander to reflore : 
Why ſhould the heat ny pow'rs perſuade, 

Poor mortals to believe, 

That they guard us here, 

And reward us there, 
Yet all our joys deceive ? 


* II. 

Her poniard then ſhe took, 

And held it in her hand ; 

And with a dying look, 

Cry*d, Thus I fate command 

Philander ! Ah ! my love, I come, 

To meet thy ſhade below ; 

Ah ! I come, ſhe cry d, 

With a wound ſo wide, 
There needs no ſecond blow. 


| III. 
In purple waves her blood 
Ran ſlreaming down the floor; 
Unmov'd ſhe ſaw the food, 
And bleſi'd her dying hour. 

Philander . 4h, Philander ! ſtill 

. The bleeding Phillis cry'd + 
She wept a while, 
And ford a ſmile, 
Then clos'd her eyes, and dy d. 


Enter 


Enter Pulcheria. 


67 


Pulch. How fares my dear Eudoſia? Ha thou look'ſt, 


Or elſe the tapers cheat my ſight, like one 
That's fitter for thy tomb, than Cæœſar's bed: 
A fatal ſorrow dims thy ſhaded eyes, 

And, in deſpite of all thy ornaments, 

Thou ſcem'ſt ro me the ghoſt of Athenais. 


Atben. And what's the puniſhment, my dear Pulcheria, 


What torments are allotted thoſe {ad ſpirits, 

Who, groaning with the burden of deſpair, 

No longer will endure the cares of life ; 

But boldly ſet themſelves at liberty, | 

Through the dark caves of death to wander on, 

Like wilder'd travellers without a guide, 

Eternal rovers in the ploomy maze, 

Where ſcarce the twilight of an infant moon, 

By a faint glimmer chequ'ring through the trees, 

Reflects to diſmal view the walking ghoſts ; 

And never hope to reach the bleſſed fields? 
Pulch. No more 0';that : Atticus ſhall reſolve thee. 

But fee, he waits thee from the Emperor : 

Thy father too attends. 


Enter Leontine, Atticus, &c. 


Leon. Come, Athenais! Ha! what now in tears! 
O fall of honour ! But no more; I charge thee, 
charge thee, as thou ever hop'ſt my bleſſing 
Or fear*ſt my curſe, to baniſh from thy ſoul 
All thoughts, if poſſible, o' th* memory . 

Of that ungrateful prince that has undone thee. 
trend me to the temple on this inſtant, 

To make the Emp'ror thine, this night to wed him, 

And lie within his arms. 

Athen. Yes, Sir, I'll go 

Let me but dry my eyes, and I will go: 

Eudoſia, this unhappy bride, ſhall go: 

Thus, like a victim, crown'd, and doom'd to bleed, 

I'll wait you to the altar, wed the Emp'ror, 

And, if he pleaſes, lie within his arms, 
Leon. Thou art my child again. 


Alben. 
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Athen. But do not, Sir, — 
Or threat'nings ſhall compel me 
Never to think of poor Varanes more: 
No, my Varanes ! no 
While I have breath, I will remember thee » 
To thee alone I will my thoughts confine, 
— all my meditations ſhall be thine : 

of thy woes my foul ſhall fill; 

Fate, +, my end, and thy remembrance Ni, 
As in ſome poplar ſhade the nightingale, 
With piercing moans, —— loft young bewail, 
Which the rough hind, obſ CER Oy they lay 
Whem tn thee dobray neſt, had ſtol'n away; 
But ſhe in mournful ſounds does Nil complain, 5 


all the night, all her ſongs are vain, 
And till — her mikerabde ſtrain: * 
So, my Varanes, till my death comes on, 
Shall ad Eudoſia thy dear loſs bemoan. 
LExeunt Athenais, Atticus, &c. 


SCENE IE 


Enter Varanes. 


Par. Tis night, dead night; and weary nature lies 
So faſt, as if ſhe never were to riſe : 
No breath of wind now whiſpers through the trees ; 
No noiſe at land, nor murmur in the ſeas : 
Lean wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon ; 
No wakeful dogs bark at the ſilent moon, 
Nor bay the ghoſts that glide with horror by, 
* the caverns where their bodies lie: 

ravens perch, and no preſa ve, 

Nor to the — of rhe . 7 
The owls forget to ſcream ; no midnight- ſound 
Calls drowſy echo from the hollow ground : 
In vaults the walking fires extingniſh'd' lie; 
The ſtars, heav'ns centry, wink, and ſeem to die. 
Such univerſal ſilence ſpreads below, 
Through the vaſt ſhades where I am doom'd to go 3 
Nor ſhall I need a violence to wound: 
.The ſtorm. is here, that drives me on the ground: 
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Sure means to make the ſoul and body part 
A burning fever, and a broken heart. 
What, hoa, Aranthes + 


Enter Aranthes. 


I ſent thee to th' apartment of Athenais : 
I ſent thee, did I not? to be admitted. 
Aran. You did, my Lord; but Oh! 
I fear to give you an account. 
Var. Alas! 
Aranthes, I am got on th' other fide 
Of this bad world; and now am paſt all fear. 
O ye avengin is there a plague 
Among — 0 bolts, and der of vengeance, 
Beyond the mighty loſs of Athenais ? 
"Tis contradiction: ſpeak then, ſpeak, Aranthes: 
For all misfortunes, if compar'd with that, 
Will make Varanes ſmile. —— 
Aran. My Lord, the Empreſs, | 
Crown'd, and adorn'd with = Imperial robes, 
At this dead time of night, with ſilent pomp, 
As they deſign'd from all to keep it ſecret, 
But chiefly: fre from you; I ſay, the Empreſs 
Is now conducted by the . 
Atticus, and her father, to the temple, 
There to eſpouſe the Emp'ror Theodoſſus. 
Var. Say ſt thou ? Is't certain? hah ! 
Aran. Moſt certain, Sir, I ſaw em in proceſſion. 
Var. Give me thy ſword. Malicious Fate! O Fortune? 
O giddy Chance! O turn of love and greatneſs 
Marry'd ! She has kept her promiſe now indeed; 
And Oh! her pointed fame, and nice revenge, 
Have reach'd their end. No, my Aranthes ! no! 
I will not ſtay the lazy execution | 
Of a flow fever: give me thy hand, and ſwear, 
By all the love and duty that thow ow'ſt me, 
T” obſerve the laſt commands that I ſhall give thee : 
Stir not againſt my purpoſe, as thou fear ſt 
My anger and diſdain ; nor dare t' oppoſe me 
With troubleſome, unneceſſary, formal reaſons ; 
For what my thought has doom'd, my hand ſhall ſcal. 
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I charge thee hold it ſtedfaſt to my heart, 
Fix'd as the fate that throws me on the point. 
Though I have liv'd a Perſian, I will fall 
As fair, as fearleſs, and as full reſolv'd, 
As any Greek or Roman of em all. 
Aran. What you command is terrible, but ſacred ; 
And to atone for this roo cruel duty, 
My Lord, I'll follow you 
Var. I charge thee, not: 
But, when I'm dead, take the attending ſlaves, 
And bear me, with my blood diſtilling down, 
Straight to the temple : lay me, O Aranthes ! 
Lay my cold — at Athenais' feet, 
And ſay, Oh why, why do my eyes —_— 
Say, with my lateſt gaſp 1 'd for pardon. 
aſt here, = friend, Fold fa, and fix the ſword: 
feel the art'ry where the life-blood lies; 
It heaves againſt the point —— Now, O ye gods, 
If for the greatly wretched you have room, 
Prepare my place; for dauntleſs, lo! I come. 
The force of love thus makes the mortal wound, 
And Athenais ſends me to the ground. [As himſelf. 


SCENE Ill. The outward part of the temple. 


Enter Pulcheria and Julia at one door, Marcian and Lucius 
; at another. 


Pulch. Look, Julia, ſee ! the penfive Marcian comes; 
*Fis to my wiſh ; I muſt no longer loſe him, 
Leſt he ſhould leave the court indeed. He looks, 
As if ſome mighty ſecret work'd within him, 
And labour'd for a vent. Infpire me woman 
That what my ſoul deſires above the world, 
May ſeem impos'd and fore'd on my affections 
Luc. I ſay the loves you, and ſhe ſtays to hear it 
From your own mouth: now, in the name of all 
The gods at once, my Lord, why are you ſilent ? 
Take heed, Sir, mark your opportunity: 
For if the woman lays it in your way, 
And you o' erſce it, ſhe is loſt for ever. 


Marc. 


= 
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Marc. Madam, I come to take my eternal leave: 
Your doom has baniſh'd me, and I obey : 
The court and I ſhake hands, and now we part, 
Never to ſee each other more; the court 
Where I was born, and bred a gentleman ; 
No more, till your illuſtrious bounty rais'd me, 
And drew the earth-born vapour to the clouds: 
Bat, as the gods ordain'd it, I have loſt, 
I know not how, through ignorance, your grace; 
And now the exhalation of my glory 
Is quite conſum'd, and vaniſh'd into air. 
Pulch. Proceed, Sir 
Marc. Yet let thoſe gods that doom'd me to diſpleaſe you, 
Re witneſſes how much I honour you ! — 
Thus, worſhipping, I ſwear by your bright ſelf, 
I leave this infamous court with more content 
Than fools and flatt'rers ſeek it. But, Oh heav'n 
I cannot go, if ſtill your hate purſues me: 
Yes, I declare it is impoſſible 
To go to baniſhment without your pardon. 
Pulch. You have it, Marcian ; is there ought beſide 
That you would ſpeak? for I am free to hear. 
Marc. Since I ſhall never ſee you more, what hinders 
But my laſt words ſhould here proteſt the truth ? 
Know then, Imperial Princeſs, matchleſs woman! 
Since you firſt caſt your eyes upon my meannels, 
Ev'n till you rais'd me to my envy'd height, 
I have in ſecret loy'd you. 
Pulch. Is this Marcian ! 
Marc. You frown ; but I am ſtill prepar d for all: 
I fay I lov'd you, and I love you ſtill, 
More than my life, and equal to my glory. 
Methinks the warring ſpirit that inſpires 
This frame, the very genius of old Rome! 
That makes me talk without the fear of death, 
And drives my daring ſoul to acts of honour, 
Flames in your eyes: our thoughts too are akin, 
Ambitious, fierce, and burn alike for glory. 
Now, by the gods, I lov'd you in your fury, 
In all the thunder that quite riv'd my hopes ; 
I loy'd you moſt, ev'n when you did deſtroy me. 
Madam, I've ſpoke my heart, and could ſay more, 
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But that I ſee it grieves you ; your high blood 
Frets at the arrogance and ſaucy — 
Of this bold vagabond : may the gods forgive me 
Farewell; a worthier gen'ral may ſac me ; 
But none more faithfal ro the Emp'ror's intereſt, 
Than him you're pleas d to call the traitor Marcian. 
Pulch. 2 back : yon have ſubtly play d your part 
For firſt, the Emp'ror, whom you lately ſchool'd, 
Reſtores you = commiſſion ; next commands yon, 
As you're a ſubject, not to leave the court: 
Next, but, Oh heav'n! which way ſhall I expreſs 
His crael pleaſure ? he that is fo mild 
In all things elſe, yet obſtinate in this, 
Spi te of my tears, * birth, and my diſdain, 
Commands me, as I dread his high diſpleaſure, 
O Marcian ! to receive you as my haſhand. 
Marc. Ha, Lucius! What, what does my fate intend? 
Luc. Purſue her, Sir; tis as I ſaid; ſhe yields, 
And rages that you follow her no faſter. 
Pulch. Is then, at laſt, my great authority, 
And my intruſted pow'r declin'd to this ? 
Yet, oh my fate ! what way can I avoid it ? 
He charg'd me ſtrait to wait him to the temple ; 
And there reſolve, O Marcian ! on this marriage. 
Now, gen'rous ſoldier, as you're truly noble, 
Oh help me forth, loſt in this labyrinth ; 
Help me to looſe this more than Gordian knot, 
make me and yourſelf for ever happy. 
Marc. Madam, I'll ſpeak as briefly as I can, 
And as a ſoldier ought : the only way 
To help this knot, is yet to tic it faſter. 
Since then the Emp'ror has reſolv'd you mine, 
For which I will for ever thank the gods, 
And make this holiday throughout my life, 
I take him at his word, and claim his promiſe: 
The empire of the world ſhall not redeem you. 
Nay, weep not, Madam: though my outſide's rough, 
Yet, by eyes, your ſoldier has a heart 
Compaſſionate and tender as a virgin's : 
Ev'n now it bleeds to {ce thoſe falling ſorrows ; 
Perhaps this grief may inoye the Emperor 


To 
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To a repentance ! Come then to the trial ; 
For by my arms, my life, and dearer honour, 
If you go back, when giv'n me by his hand, 
In diſtant wars my fate I will deplore, 
And Marcian's name ſhall ne'er be heard of more. 
LExeunt. 


SCENE IV. The temple. 


Theodoſius, Athenais, Atticus, joining their hands —— 
Marcian, Pulcheria, Lucius, Julia, Delia, &c. Leontine. 


Attic. The more than Cordiam knot is ty d, 
Which Death's ſirong arm /hall ne er divide; 
For when to bliſs ye wafted are, 
Your ſpirits ſhall be wedded there. 
Waters are loſt, and fires will die ; 
But love alone can fate defy. 


Enter Aranthes with the body of Varanes. 


Aran. Where is the Empreſs ? where ſhall I find Eu- 
By Fate I'm ſent to tell that cruel beauty, [doſia ? 
She has robb'd the world of fame ; her cyes have giv'n 
A blaſt to the big bloſſom of the war: 

Behold him there, nipt in his flow'ry morn, 
Compell'd to break his promiſe of a day, 

A day that conqueſt would have made her boaſt : 
Behold her laurel wither'd to the root, 
Canker'd, and kill'd, by Athenais' ſcorn. 

Athen. Dead, dead Varancs ! 

Theo. O y'cternal pow'rs 
That guide the world! why do you ſhock our reaſon 
With acts like theſe, that lay our thoughts in duſt ? 
Forgive me, heav'n, this ſtart ; or eleyate 
Imagination more, and make it gr. 
Alas! alas, Varanes ! but ſpeak, Aranthes, 
The manner of his fate: groans choak my words; 
But ſpeak, and we will A 6 thee with tears. 

Aran. His fever would, no doubt, by this have done 


What, ſome few minutes paſt, his ſword perform'd: 


He heard from me R 


. 
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How you deſign'd at r= tr to deceive him 


Had you behel 2 
beheld his rac at my rela 


— 


had your Empreſs ſeen him in thoſe. bokmdetuts, 
rn ſwoln to the brim, 
5 'd down his manly face ; 
from his hollow'd breaſt a murm'ring croud 
groans ruſh'd =o and echo'd, All is well ; 
Then had you ſeen bim, Oh ye cruel gods ! 
Ruſh on the ſword 1 held againſt his breaſt, 
And dye it to the hilt, with theſe laſt words — 
Bear me to Athenais 
Athen. Give me way, my Lord. 
I have moſt ſtrictly kept my promiſe with you: 
I am your bride, and you can aſk no more; 
Or, if you did, I'm paſt the power to give: 
But here! Oh here ! on his cold bloody breaſt, 
Thus let me breathe my laſt. 
Theo. Oh Empreſs, what, what can this tranſport mean! 
Are theſe our nuptials ? theſe my promis'd joys ? 
Athen. Forgive me, Sir, this laſt reſpect I pay 
Theſe ſad remains — And, O chou mighty ſpirit ! 
If yet thou art not mingled With the ſtars, 
Look down and hear the wretched Athenais, 
When thou ſhalt know, before I gave conſent 
To this indecent marriage, I had taken 
Into my veins a cold and deadly dranght, 
Which ſoon would render me, alas! nnfit 
For the warm joys of an Imperial —_ 
And make me ever thine, yet keep my word 
With Theodoſins. Wilt not thou e me? 
Theo. Poiſon'd to free thee from the Emperor! 
Oh Athenais! thou haſt done a deed 
That tears my heart: what have I done againſt thee, 
That thou ſhouldſt brand me thus with infamy, 
And everl ſhame ? Thon mightſt have made 
Thy choice without this cruel a& of death : 
I left thee to thy will; and, in requital, 
'Thou'ſt murder d all my fame 
Athen. Oh pardon me 


1 at your feet, | 
Al bg a Led, with my laſt Gghs hren you | 
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T' impute the fault, if tis a fault, to love; 

And the ingratitude of Athenais, | 

To her too cruel ſtars : remember too, 

I begg'd you would not let me ſee the Prince, 

Preſaging what has happen'd ; yet my word, 

As to our nuptials, was inviolable. 
Theo. Ha! ſhe is going ! ſee her languiſhing eyes 

Draw in their beams ; the ſleep of death is on her. 
Athen. Farewell, my Lord! Alas ! alas, Varanes ! 

T' embrace thee now, is not immodeſty ; 

Or, if it were, I think my bleeding heart. 

Would make me criminal in death to claſp thee, 

Break all the tender niceties of honour 

To fold thee thus, and warm thee into life : | 

For, Oh ! what man, like him, could woman move ? 

Oh Prince beloy'd ! Oh ſpirit moſt divine! | 

Thus, by my death, I pive thee all my love, 

And ſeal my foul and body ever thine ——— [Dies 
Theo, Oh Marcian ! Oh Pulcheria ! did not the pow'r 

Whom we adore, plant all his thunder-bolts 

Againſt ſelf-mard*rers, I would periſh too: 

But as I am, I ſwear to leave the empire: 

To thee, my ſiſter, I bequeath the world; 

And, yet a gift more great, the gallant Marcian. 

On then, my friend! now ſhew thy Roman ſpirit : 

As to her ſex, fair Athenais was, 

Be thou to thine a pattern of true honour. 

Thus we'll atone for all the preſent crimes, 

That yet it may be ſaid in after- times, 

No age with ſuch examples cou'd compare, 

So great, ſo good, ſo virtuous, and fo fair ! 

[Exeunt omnes. 
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rr 00 Be -E, 
7 Hrice ap yy they that never writ 4 / 
How pleasd and bold they quit the ſafer ſhore ! 
Lie ſome new captain of the city-bandr, 
** That, with big looks, in Finſbury command : 
Swel/*d with buge ale, he cries, Beat, beat a drum + 
Pox the French King ! Ubud, let him come + 
Give me ten thouſand red-coats, and alloo ! 
Weil firk his Crequi, and his, Condé 09, 
Thus the young ſoribblers mankind”s fenſe diſdain ; 
| For ignorance is ſure to make em vain : 
But, far from vanity, or dung'rous pride, 
| Out cautious poet courts you to his ſide : 
For why ſhould you be ſcorn'd, Iq whom are due 
All the goed days that ever authors tue? 
Feder gay, bis you that male en fine: 
The pit and boxes make the poet dive, 
And he ſcarce drinks but of the critics auiue. 
ld writzrs ſhould not for vain-glory ſtrive ; 
But, like old miſireſſes, think how to thrive ; 
Be 2. Feb) y thing their keepers ſay, 
A ſeaſt till they can live without a play : 
Like one that knows the trade, aud has been bit; 
She dotes and fawns upon her wealthy cit, | 
3 And fwears ſhe loves him merely for his uit. 

Lnother, more untaught than a Walloen, 

Antic and ugly, like an old baboon, | 

She fivears, is an accompliſh'd beau-garęon; 

Turns with all winds, and ſails with all deſires ; 
All hearts. in city, town,” and court, ſhe fires ; . 
Young calloto lords, lean knights, and driv lling ſquires. 

She in reſiſtleſs -fratt'ry finds her ends, 

Gives thanks for fools, and makes ye all her friend. 

So /hould wiſe poets ſouth an awkward age; + 
For they are proſtitutes upon the ſage : | 

; 


To ſtand on points were fooliſh and ill-bred, 
As far a * to be nice in bed: = 
Tour wills alone mf! their performance meaſure, 
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d you may turn 'em ev'ry way for pleaſure. | 
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